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HE letters which have passed in the last few months 
between Lord Russeit and Mr. Apams, and which have 
just been published, are very creditable to their writers. The 
arguments are good, the language is good, and the sentiments 
are very good. We in England may be especially glad that 
the conduct of the case on behalf of the United States has 
fallen into the hands of Mr. Apams, who argues with modera- 
tion and courtesy, who knows how to put his strong points 
without anything like blustering and arrogance, and who has 
the mind of a lawyer, and, while he makes the best of all on 
which he can really rely, does not run a weak argument to 
death. The subject of the correspondence is the American 
claims against us for compensation on account of the injuries 
inflicted by ships in the Confederate service, but fitted out 
and armed from England. With this claim Mr. Apams mixes 
up the old grievance of our hasty recognition of the South as 
a belligerent Power. If we had not recognised the South as a 
belligerent, it could not have had a flag to sail its ships under, 
and the Alabama and her sister vessels would never have been 
sent to sea. It is a good thing that the question of the pro- 
iety of our recognition of the South so soon should have 
ee once more raised, because the discussion of the 
int has now been so exhausted that we may hope to 
ear very little of it again. Mr. Sewarp urged that it was 
an unfriendly thing to recognise and encourage, so quickly 
and decisively, those who were rebelling‘against a friendly 
Power. It looked as if we were glad of the calamities of the 
United States, and anxious to make the most and the worst 
of them. So speedy and instantaneous a recognition of rebels 
as belligerents was without any precedent to justify it, and 
this in itself ought to have made England pause. Lord 
Russe. replied that the rebellion itself was unprecedented, 
and that never before in history had rebels to the number of 
five millions been able on the moment to form a civil 
government, establish a large army, and exercise undisputed 
sway over thousands of miles of territory. On other occasions 
foreign nations had waited to see whether the rebellion would 
become large, but here the rebellion was large from its outset. 
This is a very fair argument, and the Americans might 
perhaps be brought to think so, although they are at present 
foundly convinced that we are much to blame because we 

id not see from the outset that the North must win. 
But, the main argument by which our con- 
duct may be justified is one as to which there is much less 
room for contention. From the moment that the North insti- 


foreign vessels that broke, or threatened to break, the block- 
ade, we had no choice. The North assumed towards us the 
position which a belligerent holds towards neutrals; and thence- 
forth we could not say we were not neutrals because neither the 
Federals nor the Confederates were belligerents. It was not a 
question of courtesy, nor a mere theoretical way of regarding | 
men and things. British ships were captured because there | 
was a state of war, and this was a fact which very much 
affected us, and of which we could not possibly avoid taking 
notice. Lord Russetx had the satisfaction of bringing to the 
notice of Mr. Apams an elaborate judgment of the Supreme | 
Court of the United States, in which it was held that the | 


Confederates had been belligerents from the outset, and 


to be these. The Presipent, on the 19th of April, 1861, pro- 
claimed the blockade of seven States; and Lord Lyons wrote a 
despatch, not giving the actual words of the Proclamation, but 
saying that the Government intended to establish a blockade. 
If Lord Lyons had actually sent a copy of the Proclamation of 
the Preswent, then the ition of the South, which was 
announced in Parliament on the 6th of May, would have been 
quite proper; but Lord Lyons only said that it was in- 
tended to establish a blockade, and Mr. Apams thinks 
it was very unfriendly in the English Cabinet not to wait to 
see whether these intentions were carried into effect. On the 
other side of the Atlantic there was no delay, and an English 
ship was seized for breach of blockade on the very day when 
the QueEN’s Proclamation was issued. When the Presipent, 
by proclaiming a blockade, established a state of war, and 
exercised belligerent rights against English ships, it is very 
hypercritical to say that the English Government were not 
very definitely informed of this by their own diplomatic 
agents, and had to act to the best of their judgment. The 
facts of the case, not the wording of Lord Lyons’s letters, 
determined whether they acted rightly or not. It might 
with much greater reason be said that the United States 
Government acted with precipitate harshness towards us 
when it seized our ships as prizes before the fact of the 
blockade could have been brought to the knowledge of 
the English Government, and the Quezen’s Proclamation 
of neutrality have been made known to English shipowners. 
It must be remembered that the form which the recognition — 
of the South as a belligerent Power assumed was a warning to 
British subjects not to overstep the position of neutrals, and 
it is hard to say that the warning was issued too soon. 

This discussion of the premature recognition of the South 
is, however, only ancillary to the main arguments on which Mr. 
Avams relies in asking compensation for the injuries done by 
the Alabama and her sister vessels. The general result of the 
facts stated appears to be that, on the whole, the British 
Government was vigilant, and successfully vigilant; that it 
exerted itself strenuously, that public opinion aided it, and 
that very few Confederate ships got to sea which any 
amount of watchfulness could have prevented from getting to 
sea. But in the particular case of the Alabama there were not 
those early, prompt, and effectual measure§ taken which were 
ment waited for | ; in the case of the steam-ra 
the Government legal proof, and 
suspicion. That is, in the first case that arose the Govern- 
ment acted legally, and in the later cases illegally. That the 
conduct of the Government in the case of the Alabama was 
very irritating to Mr. Apams, may easily be imagined. A 
month before he could get the British Ministry to take any 
steps whatever, he had intelligence of the construction and 
destination of the Alabama, and immediately informed Lord 
Russett. The authorities at Liverpool were immediately 
asked to report, but, as Mr. Apams very plainly says, 
they were bribed, and consequently reported that all 
Mr. Apams’s information was untrue. It was only when 


‘he got a strong opinion from the present Soticrror- 


GeNERAL, hinting at the British Government being responsible 
for the consequences if it continued inactive, that Mr. Apams 
could get the case even laid before the Crown lawyers. Days 
went by, Mr. Apams aps ge the vessel would get off, and 
our Government replying it could not seize unless proofs 


“that -therefore Prize Courts had jurisdiction over ves- were furnished which, in the opinion of the Law Officers, 


‘els seized under the laws of war. Mr. Apams had would ensure a conviction. ‘The Alabama, as Mr. Apams 
nothing really to say in~ opposition to the arguments prophesied, did get away, and its escape and subsequent ad- 
which convinced an American court of justice; and the only | ventures furnished the subject of much discussion in England. 
adverse ation he can think of is to suggest that we The general result was a great doubt as to the operation 
were too , even on our own showing, in treating the | of the Enlistment Act, and a clear conviction that the sooner 
‘establishment of a blockade as involving the recognition of | and more effectually we stopped the exit of armed vessels 


the belligerent rights of the Confederates. The facts appear irom neutral ports the better it would be, not only for the 
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Federals, but for ourselves. The Government acted on this 
conviction, took a certain amount of risk, and stopped the 
rams. Mr. Apams says that, when we found the Enlistment 
Act intffectual, we ought to have alteted it. That was a ques- 
tioh €ntirely for Government and Parliament of this 
country to decide. So far as a foreign nation is concerned; 
it is exactly the same thing to it whether the action of our 
Government in the case of the rams was or was not in con- 
formity with our municipal laws, so long as it was satisfac- 
tory. Our reply to the American claim is, in short, that in 
the first case which arose our Government honestly acted 
according to our existing law, and under the advice of our 
best lawyers, but that, finding the existing law practically 
insufficient, they, in compliance with the request of the 
Federals, and to meet the justice and necessity of the case, 
made such a change as effectually prevented the evil 
complained of, Are we, then, to be responsible because 
our Government in the first ifistance acted legally? No 
nation could ddmit this; otherwise foreigners would be the 
judges of what our municipal law ought to be, before we 
ourselves have an opportunity of how it works. But 
did the Government act legally? is, as Lord Russet 
justly remarks, resolves itself into the two questions—Did 
the Law Officers of the Crown form a right construction 
of the Foreign Enlistment Act? and, secondly, did the 
Cabinet, as guided by the Crown lawyers, act with rea- 
sonable promptitude? Who is to decide these questions? 
Lord Russett refuses to submit them to arbitration. It is 
impossible, he says, for any foreign arbitrator to pretend that 
he can coristrue an English statute better than English 
lawyers can; and the English Government cannot allow a 
foreign arbitrator to criticize the steps which it thought proper 
+4 om from day to day in its honest intention to carry out 
é law. 


It so happens that there is an exactly parallel case in 
American records, which shows how the Government of the 
United States acted under precisely similar circumstances. 
The case is that of the reclamations of Portugal for injuries 
inflicted, during its struggle with Brazil, on Portuguese sub- 
jects by vessels that issued from the harbours of the United 
States. The first complaints were made in 1816, and the 
correspondence between the two Governments on the subject 
continued to so late a date as 1850. In 1817, at the 
urgent instance of the Portuguese Minister, the PresiDENT 
recommended to Congress a change in the law as to 
fitting out cruisers in American ports; and the Enlist- 
ment Act, on which our own was modelled, or supposed to 
be modelled, was the result. This measure, however, failed 
to effect the desired end, and complaints were made b 
the Portuguese for three years subsequently that the evil 
was increasing. Mr, Apams suggests that the injuries may 
have been inflicted by vessels that had got out before the 
Enlistment Act came into operation ; and there is no evidence 
to show whether this was so or not, except that the statement 
that the evil was increasing would lead to the supposition that 
there were more agents ed in causing it. The parallel, 
however, is exact, except many more vessels are known 
to have issued from American ports to the injury of the 
Portuguese than issued from English ports to the injury of 
the Federals; and the American vessels were in a cases 
commanded by Americans, whereas in no case has an English 
ship fitted out for the Confederate service been commanded by 
an Englishman. However, the main point is that the 
American Government for thirty years to allow the 
Portuguese claims, on the ground that it had honestly tried to 
do its duty, and would not hold itself answerable for the 
misdeeds of American citizens who, in spite of the honest 
vigilance of the Government, managed to commit an unlawful 
act to the prejudice of a foreign nation. So close is the 
parallel, so completely does it show that the American Govern- 
ment acted not suddenly, but on full deliberation, and for a 
period of thirty years, exactly as we have acted, that Mr. 
Apaus is obli a ae refuge in the astonishing plea that 
very possibly the American Government was wrong throughout, 
an that England ought not to follow a bad precedent. We 
will leave Mr. Apams to settle’ this question with his own 
Government; and we feel sure that the American people, with 
their substantial love of justice and respect for law, will be 
largely influenced, in spite of all their prepossessions, by the 
statements, arguments, and precedents put forward by the 
British Government. ‘ 

Reason and good feeling will settle the past, but how is the 
future to be settled? What precautions can be taken against 
the issue of cruisers from neutral ports in wars to come? No 


nation is so much interested as England in making the law 


against the issue of such vessels as rigid and as operative as 
possible. Will measures of prevention suffice? Experience 
shows that if the belligerent who has cause to apprehend the 
issue of thesé vessels is as active and pays as heavily for its 
information as the Federal Government was; afid if the neutral 
is as honestly anxious as the English Government was to prevent 
the issue, it will be with a difficulty almost unsurmountable 
that a regular vessel of war can be built, equipped, and got to 
sea. An amount of interference with shipowners and of 
supervision over them which produces no really bad effects 
will suffice to prevent them taking the risk of building vessels 
of war for illegal purposes. The real danger is not here; it 
is in a very different quarter ; and the case of the Shenandoah 
teaches us where to look for it. The Shenandoah was not a 
vessel of war; it was a common merchant ship of the kind 
that trades to the East, and it was chartered to Bombay. On 
its voyage out, it was met by a vessel engaged in the perfectly 
legal trade of carrying guns. The guns were put on board 
the Bombay trader, and at once there was created on the high 
seas an armed cruiser in the Confederate service. It is hard 
to see how any preventive measures, any vigilance, or any 
intentions could have hindered creation of the 

henandoah, which has nevertheless inflicted such desperate 
injury on the Aimerican whaling-trade. It is only by penal 
measures operating after the evil has been done that other 
intending offenders can be deterred. And these penal 
measures must operate either against the men engaged in 
the transaction or against the ship. We do not see why 
severe penalties should not be inflicted on the men, or whi, 
if a proper penal law were passed, it should not be put qe 
execution. ‘The want of evidence might cause some prosecu- 
tions to fail, but it would not cause all to fail; and English 
subjects who knew that, if they ever set foot on English ground 
after fitting out a vessel in the way in which the Shenandoah 
was fitted out, they would certainly be arrested and tried, 
would hesitate in many instances to take the risk. That a 
neutral should act against the ship, and seize a vessel bearing 
the flag of the belligerent, is a suggestion easily made, but full 
of the gravest difficulties, as it must almost inevitably involve 
the neutral in the war, and would cast upon the neutral the 
duty of performing a task which the other belligerent ought 
properly to discharge. The better course for the neutril to 
take would probably be to remonstrate with the belligerent 
Government that had authorized and profited by the trans- 
action, and, if it were strong enough, it would remonstrate in 
a way which would make its remonstrances effectual. 


THE POPE AND THE FREEMASONS. 


HE American rumour that the Pore had declared, in an 
unaccountable exuberance of bad Latin, Fenianos non 

esse inquietandos, is in a certain sense negatively confirmed. 
The Fenians must have sensitive nerves if they are disquieted 
by a Papal Allocution delivered in secret Consistory against 
secret societies, and especially against Freemasons. Of the 
Fenians, as such, the Pope has nothing to say, and indeed their 
secrets have attained a general publicity which may perhaps 
relieve them from the effects of the sacred denunciation. If, 
however, a Head Centre may be considered as mysterious and 
culpable as a Grand Master, Mr. O’Donovan Rossa and his 
confederates may console themselves with the knowledge that 
many harmless English gentlemen partake their state of 
reprobation. It is too true that in the United Kingdom, as 
well as in more orthodox States, “the dark Masonic society, 
“ the enemy of the Church and of Gop,” dines not unfrequently 
at the Freemasons’ Tavern, and at various inns in country 
towns. The late Duke of Sussex devoted the diabolic powers 
of a gigantic intellect to the conduct of a vast conspiracy 
against religion, and ially against Royal families. It is 
said that the Earl of ZeTLanp has succeeded to the same 
fearful eminence, and there can be little doubt that his 
frequent victories on the turf are to be attributed to 
the craft of the Masonic organization. As the Pore justly 
argues, “Of what advantage are these secret meetings, and 
“‘ that rigorous oath demanded of the initiated, requiring them 
“never to reveal what has taken place? Of what advantage 
“is that unheard-of atrocity of pains and chastisements to 
“which the initiated devote themselves in case they should 
“break their oath?” Echo answers that the pains and 
chastisements of Masonry, if any such follies theoretically 
exist, are of neither more nor less advantage than the spiritual 
penalties which are idly invoked by timorous ecclesiastics. 
To secular understandings nothing is more unintelligible than 
the motive for falsifying history by assertions that the sup- 
pression of Freemasonry would have averted “many incendiary 
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“ wars which set fire to the whole of Europe.” The last war 
which can in any way be said to have set fire to the whole 
of Europe was the great struggle of Naporon for universal 
dominion. If the Emperor himself had been President of a 
secret society, he would soon have handed over his accomplices 
to his own police; and Nicnoxas I., who more recently set a 
part of Europe on fire, may be not less confidently acquitted 
of any share in the machinations of the Freemasons. In his 
public addresses the Pore habitually dispenses with any 
considerable proportion of truth, but he has seldom delivered 
an Allocution so wholly destitute, to the secular understanding, 
of any kind of meaning. 

As the Freemasons have been doing nothing lately, while 
the Fenians have at least attempted to create disturbance, it 
might have been supposed that the more mischievous com- 
bination would be selected to illustrate the icious 
tendency of secret associations; but the ME hy the 
Vatican contain no anti-Fenian precedents, and the clerks or 
draughtsmen of the Roman Court are more thoroughly wedded 
to common forms than a special pleader of forty years’ stand- 
i What “ our predecessor Clement XII. said,” and what 
Benepict XIV. and Pius VII. confirmed, must be repeated 
by Pius IX., although it has long ceased to be applicable 
even to popular belief. In the eighteenth century, secret 
societies, among many other tentative absurdities, were devised 
by dreamers for the purpose of remedying the social and poli- 
tical evils which were the object of universal censure. Free- 
masons and I]luminates affected with equal gravity to conspire 
against Kings and Popes, and to conjure after the fashion of 
Caauiostro. A part of their organization has been retained 
by the seditious factions which at various times have plotted 
against modern Governments, but the Freemasons as a 
body have separated themselves from the propagators 
of rebellion to divide their attention between childish pre- 
tences of mystery and useful works of benevolence. It is 
wrong to excite civil disturbance, except for the purpose 
of overthrowing intolerable abuses; but a conspiracy is not 
essentially better or worse because it happens to be secret. 
The Fenians make noise enough in the United States because 
they are there perfectly safe from the consequences of violent 

ge. In Ireland they manufacture pike-heads in private, 
and they drill their dupes by moonlight, for the obvious pur- 
of escaping the interference of the police. According to 
the doctrine of the Papal Allocution, their crime consists, not in 
their designs against Government and society, but in their 
adopting the only practicable mode of pursuing their object. 
It is their natural desire Fenianos non esse inquietandos ; and 
they are much more likely to be disquieted by a constable 
than by an anathema. “The apostle who eloquently forbids 
“ us to say Ave” to members of secret societies would, even 
if he had said anything of the kind, and if he acted on his 
vines not offend the body of Fenians in the smallest 
egree by passing by on the other side of the road. With 
respectable persons, from apostles to justices of the peace, 
they naturally desire to have as little commerce as possible. 

The profane mind, speculating in its idler moments on what 
the Pore can possibly mean by his Allocution, recalls a rumour 
that the present Emperor of the Frexcu in his early youth 
allowed himself to be initiated into the secrets of an Italian revo- 
lutionary society. Even if the venial indiscretion was actually 
committed, it would not occur to any layman to attribute the 
policy of an elderly statesman to the inconsiderate pledges of 
thirty or forty years ago. Still less would it seem a hopeful 
enterprise to hinder the evacuation of Rome by a public con- 
demnation of secret societies. Kings and Emperors in modern 
times can bear much commination in preference to compro- 
mising their real or supposed interests; and the process of 
cursing and swearing indirectly and allusively at an obnoxious 
potentate is likely to be almost more inoperative. It may 
also be remarked that the organ of divine authority ought to 
command, but never to reason. The Papal arguments against 
secret societies are unfortunately inconclusive, and the contrast 
between the Freemasons and the associations which are 
sanctioned by the Church is peculiarly unconvincing. ‘“ How 
“different from the pious associations of the faithful which 
“flourish in the Catholic Church. Among them there 
“is nothing kept back —there is no obscurity.” The 
Jesuits have been much belied if their organization has 
not furnished the model of all modern secret societies. In the 
days of their political activity they were not in the habit of 
proclaiming their policy on the housetops, and the implicit 
obedience exacted from their members strongly resembles the 
discipline which is, with more or less success, imposed on 
temporal conspirators. An Irish Fenian, indeed, is not likel 
to rid himself of all personal existence, and to obey the Hea 


Centre as passively as a corpse, perinde ac eadaver ; but his 
teachers and rex Ad would willingly enforce the rule of 
Icnativus if they could meet with equally manageable instru- 
ments. The Pope, however, refers, not to any monastic order, 
but to the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, which has been 
occasionally checked by the Imperial Government of France 
when it has attempted to apply spiritual machinery to tem- 
poral p “Thus we have seen, not without pain, 
“ Catholic societies of this kind, so beneficial and so well 
“ calculated to excite piety and to succour the poor, attacked, 
“and even destroyed in some places; while, on the other 
“* hand, this dark Masonic society ”—is, in short, tolerated, and 
it possibly once numbered the Emperor himself among its 
adepts. 

It is supposed that the Allocution was provoked by the 
= of the Archbishop of Paris at the funeral of Marshal 

acnan. ‘That the chief prelate of the metropolis should 
attend the obsequies of a principal dignitary of the Empire 
would seem at first sight neither a surprising nor a scandalous 
occurrence; but the deceased Marshal held the office of 
Grand Master of the Freemasons, or some similar rank, and 
the contumacious Archbishop is notoriously Gallican in his 
opinions. Like many other Sag documents, the Allocu- 
tion is perhaps addressed to the French clergy rather than to 
the secret societies or to the world in general. It may be 
thought expedient to remind the priesthood that independence 
of Rome is not permitted even in so trivial an act as attend- 
ance at a funeral ceremony. The writer of the clerical novels 
which lately attracted attention in France rather by their 
professional revelations than by their literary merit, describes 
with unwonted humour the perplexities of an Archbishop 
who has to conciliate both Imperial favour and Papal 
confidence before he can obtain a Cardinal's hat. In the 
story, the ambitious prelate attains his object by pro- 
fessing Liberalism at the Tuileries, and by afterwards 
explaining away his concessions at Rome. The Holy See 
is perhaps less easily deceived in practice, and the fulmina- 
tions which are directed against Freemasons are probably 
intended, in their rebound, to strike not only the Archbishop 
of Parts, but also other ecclesiastical backsliders who prefer 
their allegiance to Casar before their devotion to Sr. Perer. 
Although the Pope appears not to have thought of the Fenians 
on the present occasion, there is no reason to doubt his 
approval of the steady resistance of the Roman Catholic clergy 
to their revolutionary designs. In America, as well as in 
Ireland, bishops and priests have uniformly warned their con- 
gregations of the criminal folly of an Irish insurrection pro- 
moted by imaginary American auxiliaries. The danger of the 
agitation is materially diminished by the opposition of the 
body which is habitually respected and obeyed by the humbler 
class of Irishmen. No legislator would deliberately have 
created an irresponsible authority over the consciences of a 
large community, but sensible politicians withhold neither 
their recognition of inevitable facts, nor their gratitude for a 
beneficent exercise of a great and undefined power. 


THE GERMAN ARISTOCRACY. 


ve King of Nartes has been forgotten for some time by 
the great majority of the European world. Those who 
care about the petty scandals and squabbles of the Roman 
Court note with interest that the Pore still keeps him at Rome 
as a sort of show figure intended to pyeity the indifference of 
the Papal Court to the wishes of its French protectors, and its 
stern resolution to keep alive as much brigandage conducted 
on high principles as possible. Those who care about the still 
pettier eanitahs and squabbles of the minor Courts of Germany 
chronicle with delight the erratic movements of the QuEEN, 
and, according to their conception of her character, explain her 
long absences from her husband either by a thirst after Ger- 
man monastic life, or a natural desire to get a new scene for 
her pistol practice. But the Royal pair, for busy people and 
those concerned with practical politics, may be said to have 
ceased to exist. Very different, however, is the light in which 
they are regarded by the leaders of the German aristocracy. 
To them they are glorious, heroic, crowned with the brightest 
crown of martyrdom, the last and noblest of the defenders of 
the great principle of legitimacy. In Germany, princes and 
counts who really believe in legitimacy, and who are 
thoroughly ed that kings and nobles were created 
good and that other people were created wicked, and 

t human society ought to be framed in accordance 
with this inherent distinction, are as plentiful as oysters 
used to be in England. Accordingly, some hundreds of 
German noblemen ‘have clubbed together and botght a 
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splendid silver shield, and solemnly presented it to the 
King of Naries at Rome. On this shield the Kine himself 
is displayed, in a very effective relief, engaged in slaying 
numerous revolutionary demons. In real life, the revolutionary 
demons whom Francis II. was called on to encounter were 
some Italians, about as good as other Italians, who did not 
happen to like a Government that encouraged beggary and 
barbarism to infest the country, that imprisoned every man 
who tried to lead an active and useful life, and that looked 
to one of the most abject and ignorant priesthoods in the 
world to degrade the people into the timid effeminacy of 
a babyish superstition. In real life, too, instead of Francis II. 
slaying these revolutionary demons, they, figuratively speak- 
ing, slew him; at any rate, they got him out of Gaeta into 
the Paiazzo Farnese at Rome. But, if people like to spend 
their money and have a silver shield = ng to order, there is 
no reason why they should not trifle with history as they 
please. If it were not for the expense, there would be no 
objection to presenting the Princess of Waxes with a silver 
shield depicting the Prussians running away at Diippel. But 
the German noblemen went beyond a mere offering of plate. 
If their present was fine, their words were still finer ; and they 
assured the Kine that when he was trying to defend his 
Crown at Gaeta they longed to go to help him, only some- 
how they stayed at home. They were “restrained by 
“ sacred ties,” and the Kine was gracious enough to reply that 
this gave them an eternal claim on his gratitude. Thanks are 
as cheap as the wishes of people who stay at home to go 
out fighting abroad. It is a very odd thing, by the way, 
about the defenders of legitimacy and the temporal power, and 
such causes. They are always going to fight. They announce 
themselves as ever ready to help the truth and the right. 
They can scarcely conceive themselves as in any other position 
than on the backs of rearing chargers, with revolutionary 
demons under their feet. But when the time for action 
comes, sacred ties restrain them. It is a very good thing 
it should be so. There could be no use in their going to 
be killed for nothing ; but why do they not fight? Not at all 
because they are dishonest or afraid. No one doubts their 
nal courage. But they are enveloped and bewildered 

in the horrible mist of common sense that surrounds them on 
all sides. They know they are right, and say to each other all 
day long they are right, but they are confused at finding the 
practical every-day life of Europe based more and more on the 
assumption that they are wrong. Principles, they repeat over 
and over again, must remain as true as they ever were; and 
the great principle that those who do not think as they think 
are revolutionary and demoniac from their birth, is the truest 
of all true principles; but still the fact stares them in the face 
that the world changes, and they do not change with it. 
What is to be done, among these shifting sands of opinion, to 
get a hold upon facts and put their creed into activity? 
Fighting is out of the question. Sacred ties restrain them, 
and fighting will probably do so very little good. Still some- 
thing visible and manifest must be yg and what so easy, so 
comforting, so satisfactory as to subscribe for a bit of plate, and 
represent their cause on it as triumphant? It looks liberal, 
and it gives occasion for a certain amount of demonstrative 
mpathy with each other, and affords an easy opening for safe 

unciation of their enemies. 

The German aristocracy is the only aristocracy of its kind 
in Europe. Other aristocracies have a great political and 
social influence, and govern their countrymen, and teach them 
the fashions. In other countries there is a love of titles and 
of high-sounding names, of crosses and decorations, of pre- 
cedence and of patronage. But there are points in the 
German nobility that are not found in even the most aristo- 
cratic of other countries. In the first pMce, the nobility is 
opposed politically to the people, to all popular aspirations, 
to budgets, constitutions, and all other such contrivances of 
revolutionary demons, and the nobles are still politically 
supreme. ‘There is much kicking against the pricks in 
some parts of Northern Germany; the lower part of 
the nation is much inclined to throw off the yoke if it only 
knew how, but at this moment the nobility still rules. There, 
and there alone in Europe, a reactionary nobility is in posses- 
sion of the reins of government. In Spain the grandees are 
very awful and big grandees, but they either reside on their 
estates and sulk, or they take a part, and not a very prominent 
part, in politics. In ce the old noblesse have no political 
power whatever, and the old social superiority is gradually 
fading away. In Italy the aristocracy is everywhere 
so far at head of the national movement that aristo- 
crats who stand aloof from it are simply left out in the 
cold. Even in Austria the nobility, as a whole, takes its 


tone principally from the great tes of Hun 

and Bohemia, have the feelings pe 
and not those of aliens from the mass of the people. In 
North Germany alone, the political life of the nation is deter- 
mined by the existence of a nobility that has no sympathy with 
its inferiors, and is thoroughly convinced that it is its inherent 
indisputable privilege to lead the vulgarly born as if they were 
sheep. Socially, too, the aristocracy hangs round the neck of 
Germany like an old man of the sea. Germans are literall 
throttled by their nobility. They cannot speak or think 
or move without showing that they feel the difference 
between being and not being a Von. They are so accustomed 
from their cradle to the notion of a superior caste 
which has sacred rights over them, that they cannot, 
through their whole lives, emancipate themselves from the 
bondage to which they are thus subjected. Nor does Royalty 
do much to help them. Every now and then there is a Sove- 
reign who does not merge himself in the aristocracy. The 
House of Cosure has made itself conspicuous by its desire to 
seek in its popular sympathies a support against the claims of 
the petty aristocrats of its provinces. The late King of Prussia 
had a vague notion of honouring intellect as much as birth, 
and of setting the notabilities of literature and science against 
the notabilities of noble society. His poor wandering head 
was full of Egyptian antiquities and Roman topography and 
Jerusalem bishoprics, and of a vast amount of literary and 
ecclesiastical moonshine ; and he naturally was pleased to think 
that people who were somewhat like him were as good as his 
marshals and his chamberlains. But all the opposition of 
German Royalty to the German aristocracy has hitherto been 
transient and ineffective. The kings and the nobles feel alike, 
think alike, believe alike, and it would be difficult for either 
to get on without the other. And the aristocracy keeps its 
hold on Germany simply because it is a caste. It has no 
virtues to attract, no splendid qualities to dazzle, no elegance 
or refinement or courtesy to charm its inferiors. It does 
nothing except puff itself, and swagger, and curse, and treat 
the vulgar like dogs. It is not only by far the most powerful, 
it is also by far the least gallant, the least intelligent, the least 
dignified, the least well-bred aristocracy in Europe. But its 
demerits give it its strength. If it were better than it is, it 
would hate its present self; it would feel more deeply, think 
more truly, behave more courteously. But, because it is 
gross, it iscompact. It coheres as a caste, which could not be 
a caste if it did not cohere; and the great mass of Germans 
accept it because the inveterate force of habit has persuaded 
them that such a caste must exist. 


The present political condition of Germany throws some 
shade of doubt on many of the accepted doctrines as to the 
capacity of nations for political freedom. If there are any 
philosophical remarks that have been repeated time out of 
mind, none have been oftener made and more eagerly received 
than that Protestantism has in it an affinity with political 
freedom, and that Teutonic nations have an aptitude for 
liberty which is denied by nature to such poor creatures as 
Celts, Lombards, and Goths. But Northern Germany is 
Protestant, and Northern Germany is Teutonic, all but the 
Duke of MeckLensure, who is a Wend, and governs the 
most misguided little principality in civilized Europe. In 
spite of their religion and their descent, the Northern 
Germans are bound hand and foot under the sway of nobles 
more arrogant than the noblesse of the days of Louis XV., 
and whose measure of activity and political capacity is reached 
when they club together to give a piece of plate, with an 
embossed falsehood on it, to a poor broken-down Spanish 
Bourson. This silver shield is, in fact, an emblem of one of 
the most important facts of the modern world—the fact that if 
Germany wishes to make her vast resources, her intelligence, 
her noble love of speculative truth, in which she stands far 
ahead of all other nations, her honest domestic virtues, her 
glowing patriotism, available for the benefit of herself and of 
mankind, she has to go through—not a political revolution 
merely, which is so easy, but also through a social revolu- 
tion, which is so very difficult. How to get rid of Prince 
Sayn-Wirtcenstem, and Prince Fiirstensure, and all the 
other donors of the silver shield, without a Jacquerie, or 
Communism, or a Red Republic, is the delicate problem 
which she has to solve. Flunkeyism of the English 
does not affect political life, for there is a world outside of 
Jeames and his circle which laughs at them, even though 
it in some degree shares their feelings. But flunkeyism 
of the German type—the fear and reverence and submissive- 
ness which a lower caste feels in presence of a higher caste— 
so penetrates every thought and colours every habit that a 
nation once subject to it can scarcely more believe in liberty 
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than a henpecked husband can. Fortunately Germany does 
not stand alone in Europe, and the opinion of the outer 
world tends imperceptibly to invigorate and stimulate the 
minds even of persons who think Prince Sarn-WitTGENSTEIN 
a heaven-born ruler and guide. The King of Napres has 
done some good in the world, for which perhaps a silver shield 
is not an inadequate recompense ; for, by being ignominiously 


beaten and then driven into an unhonoured exile, he has done 


much to bring home to the conviction of waverers that his is 
the losing cause. The leaders of the Prussian Chamber, and 
their supporters throughout Prussia, deserve the greatest credit 
for the efforts they have made to win a position against the 
aristocracy which shall be worthy of men capable of self- 
respect. But larger and subtler causes than the direct action 
of a few courageous men must operate to free Germany from 
her depressing burden, and the most efficacious of these causes 
will probably be the success in the rest of Europe of those 
principles which the admirers of the King of NapLes most 
loathe and detest. 


MR. BRIGHT ON THE GAME-LAWS. 


bye opportunity of addressing a letter on the Game-laws 
to a Farmers’ Club in the midland counties forms for 
Mr. Bricut a pleasant episode in the monotony of his cus- 
tomary urban agitation. It is a pleasure to make the towns 
hate the counties, but there is more excitement in fostering 
civil animosity in the midst of the agricultural population. 
‘The Game-laws furnish a desirable opening for an attack upon 
landowners, because preserving is really one of the weakest 
points in the character of their class; yet it is evident that, as 
Lord Macautay said of the Puritan protests against bear- 
baiting, Mr. Bricut objects to pheasants, not because they eat 
the corn of the tenants, but because they give pleasure to the 
landlords. His proposed remedy for game, as for all other 
evils, is the extension of the electoral franchise. That one part 
of the community should legislate, where the remaining 
minority possesses the subject-matter of legislation, has long 
been Mr. Brigut’s sweeping rule for the distribution of 
political power. As, however, the prospects of Parliamentary 
Reform are temporarily obscured, Mr. Bricut suggests to the 
tenant-farmers that they already possess the power of redress- 
ing their own local grievances. If they only determine to 
oppose their landlords, they can easily control county elections ; 
and a body of oppressed vassals must be surprised to hear, 
on the highest authority, that “they can combine with 
“ t ease, and that when combined, their power is irre- 
“ sistible.” ‘The motives which have hitherto induced them 
to play into the hands of their tyrants are defined with charac- 
teristic elevation of thought and generosity of feeling. “I 
“know,” says Mr. Bricut, “ how many reasons there are 
“ why a tenant should be disposed to support the nominee of 
“ his landlord. He feels in how many ways his landlord or 
“his landlord’s agent can annoy and injure him, and he 
“ submits to a power which he has not learned to resist.” 
There is no such sentiment as friendly feeling, as traditional 
respect for local magnates, or even as agreement in political 
opinion. Selfish intimidation on one side, and selfish 
cowardice on the other, make up the sum of the relations 
which unite the owners and the occupiers of land; and, on 
the whole, it would seem that the slaves are more blameable 
than the despots, because they can combine with perfect ease, 
and when they are combined their power is irresistible. The 
coincidence of Mr. Bricut’s description with the facts which 
he professes to denote is within the cognizance of every man 
who has come in contact with a squire, a peer, or a farmer. 
The powerful nobleman who is represented in the present 
House of Commons by four near relatives elected for counties 
has only to thank his own power and that of his fellow- 
landlords to annoy and injure their tenants by themselves and 
their agents. The burly horsemen who surround county 
hustings are acting under the coarsest form of coercion 
when they applaud the candidate of their party, and even 
when they occasionally have a scuffle with the mob. 

When the tenantry, like Mitton’s regenerate nation, at last 
spreads its mighty wings to the sun, the first step in freedom 
will be to select a “ farmers’ candidate.” The contest will 
cost little, for gigs and dog-carts abound in rural districts. 
“ The farmers’ candidate will be the popular candidate. The 
“ Liberals in the towns will give him their support, and you 
“will carry him into Parliament to do the work of the 
‘* farmers and the people, instead of that of lords and squires.” 
It is perfectly true that the tenant-farmers can generally carry 
2 county election, and on several occasions they have exercised 


their power. The lute Mr. Batt, who wus u farmer and 


Dissenting preacher, was elected for Cambridgeshire nearly 
twenty years ago; and in the same county an outside candi- 
date was returned at the last election simply as a warning to 
the gentry, who were supposed to have arranged a coalition 
without consulting the constituency. In Norfolk, the impro- 
per dictation of Lord Lercestrr’s agent induced the farmers 
to return, with creditable spirit, one of their own body, 
instead of the kinsman and nominee of the offending Lord- 
Lieutenant. Mr. Batt was, however, selected as the con- 
sistent opponent of Free-trade, and it is not known that the 
representatives of Norfolk or of Cambridgeshire have been 
instructed to agitate against the Game-laws. Lord Leicester 
has frankly acknowledged his defeat, though he dis- 
claims the conduct which forfeited the seat; and there is 
no reason to suppose that independent voters in either 
county will be annoyed or injured by their landlords, or by 
the agents of their landlords. Mr. Bricut betrays the secret 
of his most esoteric political convictions when he recommends, 
rather perhaps as the end than as the means, the division of 
constituencies, not by opinions, but by classes. His — 
disciples constantly assure an incredulous community that, i 
the franchise were widely extended, parties wauld be divided, 
as at present, by vertical lines of belief or sentiment, and not 
by horizontal distinctions of rank and property. In addressing 
the farmers, who at present form the lower and larger section 
of county stratification, Mr. Bricut more candidly urges them 
to conspire against the aristocracy which he so deeply hates. 
It will be time enough, when the landed phalanx is broken, to 
inform the tenantry in turn that they are themselves but a 
contemptible and usurping minority, who must make way for a 
population of cottage freeholders. The labourers, once enfran- 
chised, will be told to select “a labourers’ candidate,” to do 
the work of the people, instead of that of bloated farmers and 
capitalists. 

Though the Game-laws only serve, in the present instance, 
as an excuse for political agitation, Mr. Briaut propounds, as 
the ‘fundamental principle of the tenant-farmers, that they 
“should have absolute and undisputed ownership of and 
“ control over all animals which live on the produce of their 
“land. . . . . The horses, cows, sheep, and swine are theirs, 
“the crops are also theirs, and the hares and rabbits, and game 
“ of every kind living upon their farm, should be also theirs.” 
Passion often blinds even acute controversialists to the mean- 
ing and tendency of their own assertions. The most strenuous 
advocates of game-preserving have often tried of late years to 
establish the doctrine which Mr. Bricut now declares to be a 
fundamental principle. If hares and pheasants are made, like 
horses and cows, subjects of undisputed and absolute owner- 
ship, it will follow as a necessary consequence that a theft of 
game will be larceny. Prudent persons have objected that, as 
a partridge can neither be identified nor followed into the field 
of another owner, there is an obvious distinction between 
creatures fere nature and tame domestic animals. When 
Mr. Bricut next recommends universal suffrage, he will 
pee use the argument that, under a system of popular 
egislation, an innocent labourer who had set a snare or 
knocked a pheasant off his roost would be exempt from the 
tyrannical punishments provided by the existing law. The 
farmers, however, will remember that the culprit has taken 
their own absolute property, which, if they follow Mr. Bricut’s 
advice, they will already have secured by new and stringent 
penalties. It may be presumed that, as long as ownership of 
land is allowed to exist, the fiercest demagogue will permit 
an occupying freeholder to exercise the same rights which he 
is to be compelled to transfer to his tenant as soon as he lets 
his estate. A gentleman, therefore, who cultivates his home 
farm and grazes his park may still preserve his game within 
certain limits. It is true that Mr. Bricur long since de- 
nounced as public enemies the owners of moors and deer- 
forests in Scotland, although their objects of pursuit are not 
fed on the produce of any tenant’s land. An agitator, how- 
ever, may dispense with consistency in detail, on the ground 
that his fundamental principle of class hatred has never 
varied or wavered. Mr. Bricut intends to assert the abso- 
lute ownership of game by the tenant, not against the 
poacher, but against the landlord, and his aspirations are 
consequently confused as his implied statement of the actual 
law is inaccurate. Although game has never been regarded as 
absolute property, it belongs, in default of agreement, to the 
occupier of the soil, and he may forbid his landlord to set foot 
on his premises. The primd facie right is, indeed, ordinarily 
restrained by special contract, but every farmer who suffers 
from game-preserving must have deliberately consented to the 
terms of the lease by which the landlord retains the right of 
sporting. It is not unusual for the tenant to rent the game 
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with the land, and in a greater number of cases he covenants 
that he may kill rabbits or four-footed game, or perhaps par- 
tridges under certain restrictions. Mr. Bricut, not for the 
first time, disregards all the principles of free-trade when he 
oer to rescind an important condition of a majority of 
eases. A farmer who knows that his Jand is intersected by 
covers takes the inconvenience into account in calculating the 
rent which he can afford to pay. If the preservation of game 
by landlords were rendered illegal, there would be a perceptible 
increase in the average rental of the country, but large farmers 
would generally compensate themselves by preserving game 
for their own pleasure with equal or increased strictness. 


Notwithstanding the injustice and violence of the attack, 
landowners may well take warning by the movements of their 
irreconcileable enemies. Mr. Bricut is too skilful an adver- 
sary to attempt the strongest part of their line. There is much 
selfishness, much annoyance to others, and, above all, much 
cause of unpopularity in the exaggerated accumulation of game 
on certain estates. The vulgar vanity of seeing in the county 
paper a report of the slaughter of a thousand pheasants 1s 
justly punished, as far as the wrongdoers are concerned, by the 
odium which is unfortunately extended to their class. A 
judicious landlord can generally conciliate his tenants by giving 
them a share in the cheaper and more enjoyable part of his 
amusements. Pheasants are so expensive that the person who 
has reared them at his own cost must be expected to grudge 
them to strangers, especially as a cover only provides amuse- 
ment for one or two days in a season. It is much better to let 
the tenant take his share of the hares, and, if he thinks fit, 
exterminate the rabbits. In some districts the partridges are 
numerous enough both for landlord and tenant, and a sympa- 
thizing occupier is as good as half a dozen keepers. Large 
landowners in England enjoy so favourable a position that 
they owe ge tag duties to their own class and to the 
community. ey are bound to take care that the farmers 
shall not be tempted to make themselves the tools of any 
virulent politician who desires to overthrow the existing fabric 
of society. 


SPAIN AND AUSTRIA. 


ANCHO PANZA himself could not have composed a 
more humorous State-paper than that in which Senor 
Castro, the Spanish Minister for Foreign Affairs, vindicates his 
Government’s recognition of the Italian Monarchy against the 
remonstrances of Austria. The two established European 
champions of Divine Right have fallen foul of one another. 
For the last four years Austria and Spain had persisted in 
closing their eyes to the abominable fact that the Kingdom of 
Italy had the impiety and effrontery to exist. Spain, on the 
accession of more liberal men to power, saw fit at length to 
modify her position, and Queen IsaBELLA no longer insists on 
ing Victron EmMaNvEL with a well-bred stare. Such 

iding on the part of a Catholic nation from whom 
Austria and the Pore had hoped so much provoked a 
serious lecture from Count Mensporrr, but Senor Castro, 
when taken to task upon the subject, fairly bursts out laugh- 
ing in his brother augur’s face. Ever since 1848 Austria has 
been ing through an epoch of humble pie. France, 
Italy, Prussia, Russia, and even Hun have taken it turn 
about to slap the prostrate lion’s face. The last, the most un- 
expected, and therefore the most humiliating, blow has been 
inflicted by Spain; and when Senor Castro graciously pats 
Austria on the back, and rejoices to see that she is begin- | 
ning to put her internal administration on a footing which 
Spaniards can approve, Austria’s plate of humble pie may be 
admitted to be full. It will scarcely be a consolation to Count 
Mensporrr to be able to reflect that he has brought this final 
mortification upon himself. His own Spanish despatch which 
opened the correspondence has not been yet published— 
a sign, at any rate, that the Austrian Foreign Office knows 
a blunder when other people point it out, and when 
it is too late to undo it. But Senor Castro is far 
too clever and witty a controversialist to allow so remark- 
able a document to blush unseen. In his second paper he 
manages to quote all the clamsiest portions of Austria’s note 
for the edification of the world, without which quotation the 
full joke of Spain’s triumphant reply might have been but 
half appreci Austria seems, in the earlier part of the 
, to have favoured Spain with a sort of benign sermon. 
text was the recognition of Italy, but Austria went on 

to deplore the altered tone of the Spanish Government, and to 
hope that the terrible concessions to revolutionary feeling 
which it seemed bent on making might not bring Queen 


IsaBELLa’s throne to a sadend. This was going a little too 


far. Every State enjoys the blessed right of objecting to 
sermons upon principle, and Spain is quite wise to ni 
any approach to a sermon in the bud; for if natured 
friends once began with impunity to tell Spain her faults, the 
Spanish Foreign Office would be kept hard at work, acknow- 
ledging kind communications, till the Day of Judgment. On 
the present occasion Senor Castro was astonishingly fortunate. 
Austria’s complaint not being about Spain's theories of 
pecuniary obligation, or her commercial system, or her roads, 
or any undeniable foible, but simply about a wise and 
prudent diplomatic measure, Senor Castro was able, not 
merely to give a wholesome lesson to sermonizers in the 
abstract, but completely to refute this sermon in particular. 


It is natural and pardonable that Austria should cling with 
tenacity to her Venetian frontier. But her anxiety about 
Venice seems fated to plunge her into perpetual diplomatic 
embarrassment. Austrian statesmen arc always angling after 
something in the shape of a foreign guarantee for a tenure 
which may be legal, but which hardly commands the real 
sympathy of a single Cabinet in Europe. A desperate desire to 
have Venetia guaranteed to the House of Hapspure paralysed 
Austrian policy during the recent Polish negotiations, has forced 
her time after time to submit to diplomatic repulses in Ger- 
many and domestic mortifications at home, has d:agged her 
at the heels of Prussian ambition through the mire of a Danish 
war, and made her a spectacle and a laughing-stock to the 
Continent. Some nations in Europe, like the Prince in the 
Indian tale, keep a white elephant, which is far more expen- 
sive than it is worth, and which is always threatening to 
bring them to bankruptcy or ruin. Venice is the white 
elephant of Austria. Native dignity may justify her in 
declining all friendly intercourse with a neighbour who 
openly wants to rob her of the vain possession. But that 
she should endeavour by a side-wind to hook Spain 
into a common action about Italy, and fail miserably, before 
the eyes of Europe, in the disingenuous attempt, is indeed 
a warning to all nations who have a weakness for white 
elephants. Senor Castro, with a coolness as insulting as 
if Austria had really proposed to him a defensive and offen- 
sive alliance, hits on the head the weak point in the assumed 
“identity of interests.” Spain is very fond of Austria, 
but, like England, France, Prussia, and the German Diet, 
does not see her way about Venice. ‘The Venetian must not 
be confounded with the Catholic question; and even the 
Catholic interest that Spain feels in the Hoty Faruer is entirely 
“alien to all political aspirations.” As Austria had not asked 
for any political assistance from Spain, Spain's gratuitous 
warning that none is to be expected is all the more insulting. 
Every European nation may now be said to have declined in 
turn the honour of engaging or being entangled in a promise 
to preserve Austria’s outlying covers for her. In the present 
temper of the world, international guarantees might not 
perhaps be deemed to be worth a high price in the market. 
Whatever they are worth, with respect to the Quadrilateral 
they will not be given. 

The other argument advanced by Count Mensporrr, to the 
effect that non-recognition of the Italian Kingdom was the 
only way to have a chance of being heard effectually on the 
question of Rome, is as naively dismissed by his keen-sighted 
correspondent. Senor Castro does not accept the conclusion. 
Whatever recognition may or may not effect, the future alone 
can show; but “ one thing is positive,” that all Spain’s efforts 
to be heard hitherto, while she has been ignoring [Italy’s 
existence, have been absolutely futile. And we must confess 
that the Austrian statesman’s reasoning seems puerile, if not 
insincere. The Roman question, if solved at all, will be solved 
between Italy and France, and Austria will be admitted to 
just so much share in the deliberations as she can by her 
position command. It is probable that in no case would 
Spain be allowed any other privilege than the dubious 
one of subscribing money to keep the Pore going. Count 
Mensporrr’s dislike of Italy, his horror of revolutio 
principles, and his conviction that Austria and Austrian ideas 
constitute a bulwark against revolutionary principles, are 
doubtless more genuine. Austria is just the kind of bulwark 
which blind reacti instinct would lead Bovursoys of 
the Naples school pop: Rican When extreme Conservatism 
wishes to combat Liberal progress, a sort of fatality usually 
leads it to select for a bulwark the very rottenest of 
causes. The only way for Europe to arrest democracy, 
according to Count Mensporrr, is to back Austrian diplo- 
macy; just as a violently monarchical constitution is the 
sole way for Spain to insure “the stability of Queen 
“Tsapetta’s throne.” When the Atlantic is rushing in, 
Count Mensporrr is all for making a bulwark of Mrs. 
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Partincron’s broom.. The Spanish Foreign Office is of a 
different opinion both with respect to external and internal 
policy. As regards European affairs, Spanish statesmen prefer 
the heretical but safe line of recognising established facts. 
Being in the same box with Austria is a proud position, but a 
good commercial understanding with Italy is perhaps more 
valuable in the long run. As for the stability of the Spanish 
throne, they prefer to look for it in a close union between 
the throne and the people; and Senor Castro maliciously 
reminds the Cabinet of Vienna that in 1848, “ during that 
“ period which left such painful recollections throughout the 
“whole of Europe, the QuzEn’s throne was not a single 
“ instant in danger, and no personal sacrifice was necessary to 
“ save monarchical institutions.” If the new Spanish Ministers 
are as wise as they are witty, Spain deserves to be congratu- 
lated on the recent change. In any case, a sparkling State- 
paper is a novelty worth attention; and the shade of 
Cervantes, by a pleasant fiction, may be supposed, for the first 
be proud of a Spanish Foreign 


THE MONEY-MARKET. 


a bad harvest makes beef or bread 
twice as dear as usual, most people are sensible eno 
to attribute the inconveniently high price to the fact that the 
quantity of food in the market bears less than its usual pro- 
portion to the number of mouths to be filled. No one thinks 
of suggesting any hocus-pocus method of producing an in- 
definite supply of beef and bread by Act of Parliament; and 
if the subject is discussed at all, the = 4 questions thought 
worthy of consideration are, first, whether the high price 
is the result of scarcity or panic—of a real deficiency of 
supply, or of a mistaken belief in such a deficiency ; and next, 
whether the scarcity, if it does exist, arises from over-consump- 
tion or deficient production at home or abroad. This, of 
course, implies that some of the elementary truths of poli- 
tical economy have really got hold of the popular mind 
—not perhaps in the shape of truths the demonstra- 
tion of which is thoroughly understood, but at any rate 
in the convenient form of maxims which by force of 
authority and habit have come to be regarded as almost axio- 
aatic. When the genuine results of investigation once take 
this form of settled conviction, they are as firmly fixed, as 
part of the national creed, as any article of religious belief. 
This, in fact, is the last concentrated form of accepted truth; 

d ascience which has worked itself into popular maxims 
may be thought to have brought its work to a conclusion. 
And, in general, the inference would be safe enough; but it 
certainly is not so in the case of political economy. In the 
matter of beef and bread, the whole simple my has been 
thoroughly grasped; but when the very same doctrine is 
attempted to be applied to other pw te than those of 
the food market, it is found that the maxim does not reach 
the case, and that those who have the clearest perception 
of the operation of the law of demand and supply in other 
matters are prepared to abjure all their scientific conclusions 
as soon as the price paid for the loan of capital happens to 
undergo any marked fluctuations. They are no longer content 
to limit themselves to. the only two rational questions, whether 
scarcity or panic is at work, and, if the former, to what cause. 
it is to be traced. The Bank of England, the Government, 
and all the dealers in money, are assumed to be able to control 
the supply of capital without resorting to the only means of 
increasing the supply of any eommodity—namely, the offer of 
a higher price. 

There has recently been a sudden and remarkable rise in 
the price paid for accommodation. During the greater part 
of August and September loans were to be had without dif- 
ficulty at 4 per cent. No adverse occurrence came to 
disturb the market. There was no panic or alarm of 
any kind. According to the returns of imports and 
exports, gold was coming into the country faster than 
it was flowing out, and the current quotations of Exchange 
made it apparently certain that no foreign drain need be 
expected for some time to come. In the midst of all these 
favourable symptoms the Bank found its store of bullion de- 
creasing, and about a fortnight ago raised its rate of discount 
to 4} per cent. No adequate effect was produced by this 
measure, and the consequence has been that, by successive 
steps, the rate ee been raised from 4 to 7 per 
cent. Nothing like thi ever before happened, except 
under the pressure of an alarming foreign june the most 
marvellous theories have been propounded to account for an 
occurrence which, though unusual, is by no means unin- 


telligible. One of these has a certain element of truth in 
it. Itis said that an excessive caution has induced many 
traders, on the first rise in the rate of discount, to 
apply for more accommodation than they required, lest still 
more onerous terms should afterwards be demanded. This, 
in fact, is only what always happens in a rising market for 
any commodity; and there is no harm in it when it does not 
end in foolish panic and an unreasoning rush for discount. 
But no special reasons have been given for the hypothesis that 
this influence has been more than usually active, and it is 
probable that the price which accommodation now bears in 
the market represents its fair value as accurately as the price 
of beef indicates the relation between the supply of beasts 
pene and the number of purchasers who desire to be 


If, then, the fair price to be paid for the use of capital is 
nearly double what it was a few weeks since, it may fairly be 
asked what has happened to create so extensive a disturbance 
in the proportion of demand to supply. The extreme 
suddenness of the change has no doubt been partly caused by 
the unwillingness of the Bank Directors to ask higher terms 
when there was no special demand for the export of gold. It 
has generally been a maxim in the Bank parlour to let a home 
drain right itself, but to interpose with energy when the 
influence of a foreign drain became visible. But for this 
policy the advance from 4 to 7 per cent. would perhaps 
have been spread over a longer period, and the real pheno- 
menon to be accounted for is the large increase in the demand 
for capital during the course of the present autumn, and 
especially ~vithin the last few weeks. It is not difficult to trace 
in this the influence of the conclusion of the American 
war. For four years all the energies of the American 
people were directed to the destruction of capital, and 
the world is perhaps at this moment poorer by at least 
800,000,0001. than it would have been if peace had prevailed. 
So long as the war lasted, and hostile tariffs to a great extent 
excluded ‘commerce with the United States, this waste of 
capital was scarcely felt in Europe. Elsewhere the supply 
was nearly on its average scale, and the deficiency was felt 
only in the country where it arose. The triumph of the 
North has once more restored all the traders of America as 
candidates for their share of the capital of the world, and, 
with characteristic energy, they are rushing into trading 
operations on a scale which has taken those who knew them 
best by surprise. Abundant orders from America for manu- 
factured goods have again stimulated production here; the 
supply of cotton, which had been gradually creeping up, has 
proved inadequate to the demand; and a rapid advance, 
caused partly by the requirements of manufacturers and partly 
by the operations of speculators, has followed the pre- 
vious decline in the price of the raw material. At this 
moment, therefore, there is not only a largely augmented 
trade, both in raw material and manufactured goods, but a 
trade at largely increased prices. The inducement to extend 
operations to the utmost possible limit has caused a simul- 
taneous demand for an unprecedented amount of capital to 
work the trade of the country. It is not easy to guess how 
long the stimulus which has come from America is likely to 
continue; but so long as it lasts there is no probability that 
capital will be cheap either in England or elsewhere. 
If more than the commercial activity of the world is to 
be resumed with less than the aggregate capital which existed 
a few years ago, the consequence is. inevitable, that those 
who desire the use of borrowed capital must pay some- 
what more than the. ordinary price. ingly, it is 
found that the movement the Bank of England, 
though itself brought about by a purely domestic demand, 
has been followed in several of the European markets. 

There is nothing to regret in what is really a symptom of 
reviving commerce throughout the world, but we believe it 
would be a mistake to look upon the present tendency as a 
mere temporary disturbance, to be followed shortly by the 
easy rates which had previously prevailed. The immediate 
moving power which is ing itseli felt a per- 
manent and universal pansion The return of all Amaiion 
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manufacturers and merchants can afford to pay for discount is 
in some sort a measure of their profits, it may be assumed 
that a vigorous demand in the Money-market, arising, as on 
the present occasion, from the activity of ordinary commerce, 
cannot be other than a sign of general prosperity. If there is 
any element of danger in present circumstances, it is less from 
the stringency of the market than from the possible contagion 
of the rather feverish attack of trading energy which has 
visited the United States. 


THE FORGED LIST. 


iv the conductors of the Morning Star retain any regard for 
general opinion, they must by this time regret their eager 
propagation of a transparent fraud. American journalists will 
be disappointed by the failure of their ingenious fiction to 
deceive any but their warmest allies. Party hostility alone 
could have produced even a momentary belief in the complete 
realization of a factious day-dream. That half their most con- 
spicuous opponents should be ruined, and another half both 
ruined and disgraced, was a coincidence of fact with fancy far 
too pleasant to be true. English Cabinet Ministers have not 
yet begun to speculate in foreign securities which they have 
the power to raise in value or to depreciate by their own poli- 
tical action. When they learn to trade on their oppor- 
tunities, they will probably also be sagacious enough to 
invest in the colourless names of unsuspected trustees. Mr. 
GLADSTONE, indeed, either through a misprint or by a 
fueetious device of the New York fabricator, was partially 
concealed, like the Mr. D’Atmema or Mr. Ben Jacost 
of a modern political novel, under the style of the Right 
Honourable Wittiam Ewart, Great Western. Mr. Ewart, 
the respectable member for Dundee, has consequently thought 
it necessary to disclaim his own participation in the loan; and 
perhaps Mr. Watpote, as a Great Western Director, may, 
with equal reason, follow his example. Enthusiastic admirers 
of all things American will console themselves by their 
habitual remark that the notorious fiction proceeded from the 
“ unscrupulous New York Herald.” The more decorous and 
equally malignant New York Times will be sheltered, as usual, 
by the more scandalous character of its rival; but it is only 
in England that excuse or evasion will be thought either ne- 
cessary or desirable. It is to anticipate the tone, and even 
the language, in which Fe tn of the lying list will be 
noticed in New York. All the supposed subscribers who have 
not publicly protested will be said to have admitted their share 
in the loan, and the remainder will be informed that they have 
only themselves to thank for an imputation which was ren- 
dered plausible by their previous conduct. Mr. Guapstone’s 
premature assertion that Jerrerson Davis had created a 
nation would, as enlightened reasoners will suggest, have been 
lightly punished by the fine which was recorded against his 
name. Above all, the contradiction of a spiteful falsehood 
will be accepted as an acknowledgment that the advance of 
money to the Confederate Government on the security 
of its stores in cotton must have been a criminal violation 
of international courtesy and law. A skilful calumniator may 
shift his charge, but he never abandons his purpose. 


Except in so far as a bad investment discredits the sagacity 
of the speculator, private subscribers to the Confederate Cotton 
Loan have no reason to be ashamed of their adventure. Some 
of the original contributors, and many subsequent purchasers, 
made money by the transaction; and if it is allowable to buy 
and sell foreign stocks in time of war, the operation was 
morally justifiable. For a considerable period the Cotton 
Loan bore a higher price in the market than any Federal 
obligation of the same nominal value; not that the credit of 
the South was higher, but because a material security in the 
form of bales of ao to the subscribers. As 
belligerents d the money which they borrow chiefly on 
instruments re may perhaps doubt 
the propriety of supplying by loans the means of ravage and 
slaughter ; but capitalists as a class have almost unanimously 
affirmed by their practice the lawfulness of such bar- 

ins. It is said that more than a hundred millions 
sterling of the Federal debt was placed at Amsterdam 
and Frankfort, although both Germans and Hollanders 
were, or ought to have been, strictly neutral in the 
American quarrel. The Seven-Twenties and the Cotton 
Loan were equally employed in killing strangers who had 
never injured European money-lenders. In both cases, and 
more especially in dealing with the Confederates, the judg- 
ment of capitalists was perhaps occasionally influenced by 
political pathies. From a wish that the North or the 
South might triumph, the transition was easy to a belief that 


the desirable result would be achieved; and there is nothing 
either surprising or discreditable in the propensity to back an 
opinion with a wager. It is extremely improbable that any 
considerable number of Englishmen should have become 
active Confederate partisans in the hope of sustaining the 
value of their investments in the loan; but even if their 
political language was biassed by personal interest, their con- 
duct would scarcely be censurable, except where posts of trust 
and influence were abused for personal objects. A latent 
fear of repudiation, rather than extraordinarily scrupulous 
delicacy, deterred the zealous supporters of, the North 
from applying for allotments of the numerous Federal 
loans. The journalists or subordinate officials who forged 
the list of Confederate shareholders appear to have 
been unable to discriminate between the different classes 
of persons whom they proposed to libel. The imputation of 
costly adhesion to a losing cause seemed to the authors of the 
fraud a charge equally discreditable to a Minister of State and 
to a private gentleman. The names were accordingly selected 
among the known or supposed friends of the South, without 
any attempt to distinguish between irresponsible capitalists 
and public functionaries who were bound to abstain from specu- 
lations depending on political contingencies. In a correct list of 
holders of the loan at various times, it would probably appear 
that the demand for the stock was caused rather by a desire of 
Southern cotton than by any disinterested zeal for Southern 
independence. A portion of the cotton, in fact, was success- 
fully passed through the blockade and applied to the partial 
satisfaction of the debt, and the hope that the rest might 
gradually follow was neither criminal nor obviously absurd. 


Cabinet Ministers, Parliamentary leaders, and conductors 
of political journals are, for many reasons, bound to avoid 
the transactions of the Stock Exchange. As public trustees, 
they ought to be in a position to exercise an absolutely 
impartial judgment; and as dealers, they would in some 
instances be playing with loaded dice. An allottee of 
the Cotton Loan could form no disinterested opinion on 
the question whether the Confederacy should be recog- 
nised by England and France. The measure would have 
probably doubled the value of his investment, and the 
knowledge that it would be adopted or rejected by the 
Government would enable him to buy or to sell with 
unfair advantage. The act of trading in State secrets is 
essentially corrupt, and it is still more culpable to re- 
gulate national policy by motives of private gain. The 
editor of a newspaper and his principal contributors, 
although they are only volunteers in the public service, 
virtually assume the office of political advisers to the com- 
munity, and they incur corresponding obligations. If it had 
happened that the Editor of the Times, having long before 
advocated Southern independence, had lent a large sum of 
money to the Confederate Government, he would not have 
been any longer at liberty to reconsider his judgment, except 
at the risk of considerable personal loss). ‘The New York 
Times and Herald, or their informants, were incapable of 
appreciating the motives which ought to influence the conduct 
of a journalist, and they therefore insinuated that, although 
the largest holders of the loan might have risked their own 
funds in the speculation, the newspaper editor and the 
private secretary of the Prime Minister had probably 
received gratuitous shares in the distribution. For Ame- 
rican ignorance and prejudice no species of calumny 
is too gross, nor are the indigenous purveyors ever 
found wanting to the gratification of a morbid appetite. It 
is difficult to say how far the cynicism of the New York 
Herald might be carried, but it may be safely affirmed that 
neither the New York Times nor the London Morning Star 
would be capable of the baseness which one paper attributes 
to a foreign opponent, and the other to an envied and hated 
rival. Habitual indulgence of spite and coarse recklessness of 
language are, after all, compatible with a certain exercise of 
conscience in some relations of life. A readiness to suspect 
and impute dishonesty proves that irregular conduct is 
familiar to the imagination, but that it is still regarded with 
disapproval. The angriest controversialists seldom accuse 
their antagonists of crimes which they at the moment suppose 
themselves to be capable of committing. The practice of 
calumny would be less attractive if it excluded the sense of 
complacent superiority. 

The unanimity of the press in reprobation of the New Yor 
forgery and of its English utterers is gratifying, because it is 
undoubtedly genuine. That a certain amount of party feeling 
may have been combined with moral indignation is not im- 
probable, for happily the shade of opinion which is repre- 
sented by the Morning Star is peculiar to a single section of 
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politicians. The libel, however, has been censured mainly on 
the more legitimate ground of the malignity of its inventors, 
and of the wilful stupidity of its propagators. Public writers 
to a certain amount of common acuteness, 
and they ought to be more especially on their guard 
against fictions which flatter their and their 
hatreds. As a general rule, they ought to suspend their 
belief of personal charges against the adversaries whom 
they most dislike and fear. On the whole, there is 
much truth in the boast that English journalism is remark- 
ably exempt from personality, although dull readers some- 
times mistake fair criticism of public conduct for attacks upon 
private character. It is sometimes more disagreeable to a 
blunderer or a blockhead to be courteously exposed than to 
be accused of moral delinquency; and if the commentary ex- 
tends to his private conversation or conduct, the interference 
is offensive and blameable. That Mr. Pitr continues an un- 
necessary war, or that Mr. Fox promotes a premature peace, 
is a proper subject of discussion, of censure, and sometimes of 
vituperation. It is not, however, permissible to say that Mr. 
Pitt drinks too much port, or that Mr. Fox loses enormously 
at play ; and it would be, on other grounds, still less excusable 
to invent an accusution against either statesman of dabbling 
in stock transactions. If, indeed, a Minister were proved to 
have degraded his office by corrupt speculations, his 
guilt would be fitly denounced by the organs of public 
opinion; and perhaps the Confederate Loan list, so far as 
it affects public personages, partakes more of the nature 
of a false charge than of an intrusion into the circle of 
private relations. The same document, however, is not only 
fraudulent, but impertinent, when it purports to record the 
investments and the losses of persons who were as much at 
liberty to buy Confederate cotton as to lend money to the 
Government of the United States. The spy of private life 
and the petty political conspirator are nearly allied, and in 
the present case they were absolutely identified. If a great 
journal had been influenced by pecuniary considerations, 
there would have been ground for public censure; but, on 
the contradiction of the false report, the hasty error was 
foliowed by a deliberate personal attack. The little storm 
will probably for a time clear the atmosphere of journalism, 


JUDGMENT-MONGERS. 


seem to be a necessary incident 
of public calamities. From the day when the Tower of 
Siloam fell to the present time, every community has fur- 
nished an abundance of pious spirits who have nourished 
their own religious and charitable feelings by discovering 
the finger of Gop in the misfortunes of their neighbours. 
The race has not died out in our own day. Religionists 
of this type are as obtrusive as ever, and as loudly for 
condemnation as they did eighteen centuries ago. Perhaps 
the breed has even become more marked and more odious 
with the lapse of time. Those who maligned the unlucky 
Galileeans that fell victims to Pitate’s cruelty were content 
with the general assertion that the vengeance of Gop had 
fallen upon them; and they were rebuked for assuming 
that’ the calamity proved any special sinfulness in its vic- 
tims. Nowadays calamities are used with a far or Bis 
rpose. They are employed not merely to point the denun- 
of sin. but to special Bort or ethical 
theories. To minds unsteeled by controversy there is some- 
thing hideous in the eagerness which keen sectarians display 
to improve private sorrow to their own polemical ends. When 
the cholera was carrying desolation into many families, and 
filling the whole land with fear, there was a grotesque horror 
in the frenzied exultation with which the extreme Protestants 
mse out that it was all a judgment for the Maynooth grant. 
When, in 1861, a sudden calamity cut off the great Italian 
statesman in the very height of his fame, the moral sense of 
the whole of Europe was shocked by the effort which a few 
fanatical Romanists made to construe his death as a judgment 
from Heaven upon the despoiler of the Roman Church. But 
the kind of mind which can gloat with theological triumph 
over the sorrow of an antagonist is not easily bent from its 
pleasure by public reprobation. Romanist and Protestant are 
as ready as ever they were to trace in the calamities of their 
neighbours the confirmation of their own peculiar theories, 
and to dwell upon the comforting fact that, it the community 
is suffering, it is no more than the community deserves. 
There seems to be an inexorable law, that those who hold 
extravagant opinions shall make them more and more 
ridiculous in proportion to the tenacity with which they 
maintain them. ‘The judgment theory, in the hands of its 


present votaries, has almost lost its horror in its quaint 
absurdity. Dr. CuLLEN is not satisfied with a simple exultation 
over the presumed fact that the English people have drawn down 
upon themselves a judgment. He must needs particularize the 
offence they have committed. From his exposition of the 
intentions of the Supreme Being, it appears that the cattle 
plague is inflicted upon the nation in punishment for the taste 
for racing, and for the benevolence which is shown to certain 
animals while many human beings are in want :—“ Laws are 
“ enacted to prevent the ill-treatment of dogs and asses, hos- 
“ pitals are instituted for them, and wonderful efforts are 
“ made to provide for the welfare and comfort of oxen and 
“sheep, while the lanes, court-yards, and streets of our city 
“are filled with half-naked, half-clad, half-starved men, 
women, and children. Undoubtedly the is 
“ provoked when millions are expended upon racing and 
“ cattle shows, whilst the poor, who have been made to become 
“ citizens of heaven, are neglected, oftentimes driven from 
“their miserable abodes, and left to die of starvation on the 
“high roads, or to live on in want and destitution, treated 
“with less consideration than the vilest animals. When 
“ things of this kind happen, may it not be feared that Gop. 
“ will punish the inordinate actions of man, in order to bring 
“him back to a sense of duty, and teach him to form a 
“ correct estimate of the relative value of things natural and 
“ supernatural, material and spiritual, and of the superiority 
“ of those who are made in Gop’s likeness over the brute 
“ creation? It is said that Gop employs the things by which 
“ men commit sin as His instruments of punishment—per que 
“ quis peccat, per eadem et plectetur. Perhaps this is what 
“ brings on the scourges that alarm us. The excessive attach- 
“ ment of man to the beasts of the field appears to be punished 
“ by the diseases which now fall on them.” It is rather diffi- 
cult for ordinary minds to realize fully the confusion of thought 
which is required to furnish any perfect explanation of this 
curious theory. Dr. CuLLEN does not appear to have arrived 
at the rudimentary idea that, in order that the punishment for 
an offence should be just, it must hit the person by whom the 
offence was committed. If this obvious condition is not 
complied with, an infliction may be a terrible visitation, a 
calamity, an inscrutable dispensation, but it cannot — 
be a punishment. Now there is probably no part of the com- 
munity upon whom the cattle plague will fall so lightly as 
upon those who are engaged in horse-racing. They are 
generally free from the close pressure which would make an 
increase in the price of meat a matter of vital importance to 
them ; and as they are seldom mere agriculturists, it is clear 
the cattle plague can affect them in no other way. If, there- 
fore, the cattle plague is meant to punish them, it cannot be 
looked upon as a brilliant success. If Dr. CuLLen has any 
reverence for the Being into the secrets of whose policy he 
professes to be so deeply initiated, he should invent a more 
plausible hypothesis. He is attributing to the Derry 
an administrative blurtder of which he would hardly 
his own antagonists upon earth. If Lord 

Wopexovuse, for instance, were to attempt to punish 
the people of Cork by throwing the Town Council of 
Belfast into prison, or to stop the spread of Fenianism by 
transporting all the principal supporters of Government, 
Dr. CuLLen would probably think that the Lorp-LicuTenant 
was out of his mind. He would not only exult over the 
blunder committed by an English official, he would not 
only think that by some judicial blindness his enemy was 
delivered into his hand, but he would quietly look upon the 
proceeding as so unaccountable as to be consistent with no 
other explanation than the lunacy of the person who was guilty 
of it. This, however, is precisely the mode of i 
which he attributes to the Creator of all things. ‘The Divine 
vengeance is provoked by the exaggerated care bestowed upon 
horses and dogs and donkeys, and by the millions spent u 
races (millions are not spent upon cattle shows); and the 
Deity can find no more suitable way of expressing his wrath 
at these offences than by punishing the dairymen and cattle 
salesmen and iers, who have had no share in them. Pro- 
bably Dr. CuLLen did not think out the consequence of the 
arguments he was employing. He merely strung together 
the phrases which seemed to him at the moment likel 
to make the most effective pastoral. He is justifi 
by a long string of precedents. For many a century there 
has.been an unbroken succession of men who have not feared 
to represent as the mind of the Derry the reflection of their 
own unbridled and unreasoning passions. 

As might be expected, the Evangelical Alliance, though 
quite ay wicked, is not quite so ludicrous. English fanati- 
cism is never amusing. It lacks the rich comic vein which 
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rans through all Irish efforts at peculiar righteousness. The 
Puritans of Adam Street wisely keep clear of races and cattle 
shows, dog hospitals, and donkey-loving legislation, and 
content themselves with joining Dr. CuLLEN in the polemical 
application of the cattle plague. These two great authorities are, 
unfertunately, not agreed upon many things. Each of them, 
indeed, is fully convinced that the errors of the other upon 
the most important points of belief are so extravagant that 
nothing short of the most frightful torment, lasting through all 
eternity, will suffice to expiate the wickedness of holding 
them. But, in spite of this attitude of mutual damnation, 


they are fully agreed in the still more energetic damnation of — 


somebody else. They are quite convinced that the cattle 
plague is due to some of the new opinions that have been 
recently gaining ground. 
“ So puffed up is the present age, especially in regard to the 
“ progress of physical science, that some professors have 
“ publicly proclaimed in their lectures that their skill, with- 
“ out any reference to the providence of Gop, renders the pro- 
“ gress of contagious diseuse quite impossible.” We should 
very much like to become acquainted with the pro- 
fessors in question, for, after the recent events in Ep- 
ping Forest, they might be useful acquaintances. But Dr. 
CuLLEN has kept their names entirely to himself, for no one else 
assuredly has ever heard of them. The Evangelical Alliance 
do not venture upon such remarkable medical novelties. 
They content themselves with a view of the providential 
government of the world which is equally entitled to the 
praise of originality :—“ That this Conference, having had 
“ their attention drawn to the calamities under which both 
“ our own country and other nations are suffering—some of 
“ the latter from the ravages of cholera, and some from the 
“ devastations of locusts, and ourselves from the terrible 
“ disease which has fallen upon our cattle, and seems now to 
“be extending to our sheep, baffling human skill and 
“ threatening a scarcity of human food—cannot but acknow- 
“ ledge in these afflictions the finger of Gop; all the more 
“ manifestly displayed as if in stern and startling rebuke of 
“that materialistic pantheism which has, in these present 
“ times, spread itself in so many forms, and finds its advocates 
“in so many classes, and which teaches men to deny the 
“ government and the very existence of a personal Almighty 
“ Ruler of the world.” From this it appears that the ordinary 
events of the world do not rebuke the denial of Gop’s govern- 
ment. As far as such events were concerned, materialistic 
pantheism might have gone on for ever unrebuked. A con- 
tagious disease was necessary to show that Gop really does 
govern the world ; and as pious people think it necessary to 
advertise that they recognise the finger of Gop in cholera and 
rinderpest, it follows that they do not recognise it in the 
eommon events of their lives. In short, the Evangelical 
theory of the providential government of the world appears to 
be that the Supreme Being does not meddle with it except 
when He sends a contagious diseasé into it. It cannot be 
said that the Calvinist edition of Epicurus is any great im- 
provement on the heathen original. 


THIN-SKINNED PATRIOTISM. 


E all know—or, if we do not know, it is not for want of 
dipping into the future at least as far as the human eye can 
see—that the Parliament of Man and the Federation of the World 
are approaching at a visible rate of p The war-drum is 
not going to throb much longer, and in afew years, or generations, 
we shall all sit down under our own vines and our own figtrees at 
peace with mankind in general. It must, however, be admitted 
that the progress is of the oscillatory kind. We grow more peaceful 
23 we grow richer, and the increase of wealth is one strong in- 
ducement to the diminution of warlike propensities; but every year 
sees a bad harvest of some particular crop, and a depressed state 
of some particular industry. In the same way, the gradual de- 
velopment of ful tendencies is interrupted by incidental 
spurts and flashes of the military spirit. They may be growing 
weaker, as the subterranean fires of Vesuvius may be gradually 
becoming extinct; but that fact does not hinder the periodic 
oceurrence of very table volcanic eruptions. Thus, one main 
circumstance upon which the prophets of peace rely is the pro- 
goer interlacing of commercial interests throughout the world. 
‘The inconveniences of a war between France and England, for 
exemple, increase in a still greater ratio than the wealth of the two 


nations. For not only a greater amount of wealth, but a greater | 


proportion of the total wealth of each country, depends u 

the well-being of the other, and upon the a Foodwill of 
the two. We can hit harder than » and we are so much 
closer to each other that every blow must tell with greater 
effect. It is thus undeniable — we have stronger reasons for 
remaining at peace every year we had the year before. When 
each country was, as Seotchmen say of a house, self-contained, 


Dr.. CuLLEN informs us that—_ 


comparatively few interests would be damiaged by a war; but 
when they an to bear a relation more like two flats in the same 
building, it is of more pres that such close neighbours 
should be on good terms. Yet it is obvious that this operation is 
accompanied with a certain increase of danger. If two substances 
are brought more closely together, and each preserves the same 
combustible properties, there is apt chance of an explosion. 
If France has, in regard to England, some of the power which 
lucifer matches exercise over gunpowder, it is very desirable that 
we should go through @ like that invented by Mr. Gale, 
before coming into closer contact. The bull must learn to over- 
come some ot his onable prejudices against crockery before 
the door of the china-shop is set freely open to him. In short, 
it is necessary that some of our patriotic sensibilities should be a 
little dulled, in order that we may realize the full advantage 
_ which philanthropists anticipate from a more frequent intercourse. 
The danger is probably not very great, because there are one or 
two obvious lessons which can scarcely fail to impress themselves 
upon both nations as they are brought nearer to each other. 

Thus, for example, it is scarcely possible that we should see 
'more of another people without learning by degrees how very 
little value should be attached to the judgments which it passes 
upon us. Certain elementary lessons, indeed, may be said to have 
been already learnt. It is coming to be pretty generally known that 
Frenchmen eat something besides frogs, and that Englishmen don’t 
always sell their wives at Smithfield. The phase of opinion repre- 
sented by the popular ery, “Down with Jews and wooden shoes,” 
may be said to be a thing of es We have thus gained an 
elevation from which we are entitled not so much to criticize as to a 
preciate the extreme worthlessness of almost all international criti- 
cism. It would be interesting, if it were possible, to obtain statistics 
of the number of Frenchmen or Englishmen whose opinions upon 
foreign affairs are really worth the trouble of printing and pub- 
lishing. We frequently remark, although we seldom remember, 
that a man can hardly be qualitied to speak of a foreigr — 
without studies of which few men are capable, and for which sti 


man about other countries than his own belong to that class which 
lies upon the very surface of his mind. The name of France or 
England has merely served as a framework for a few incidental 
ideas drifting together at leisure moments. An Englishman’s 
mental picture of France is to his picture of his own country as 
a rough pencil outline to an elaborate photograph. Even the 
most skiltul of professed foreign observers inevitably drift into 
blunders which every native can.correct from unconsciously 
acquired knowledge. Every now and then we are reminded of 
this fact. When we are told, as we have lately been told in 
So papers, that the seizure of the Irish P proves that 
we have no liberty of the press in England, or that an 
election riot proves that our lives are in the hands of a brutal 
mob, we merely shrug our shoulders. The statement only 
proves that by the writer the word England was used as a 
mere counter, and that it called up none of the associations 
with which we are familiar. The judgment of the few observers 
whose opinions are of real value has certainly not as yet leavened 
the t mass of writing, which must n ly continue 
for a long time to bear marks of an ignorance which should deprive 
it, not only of all value, but of all power of irritation. A critic 
who in all sincerity confounded Tom Thumb with Chang the 
Chinese giant might criticize either without giving offence. And 
until it has ceased to be a necessity for the ordinary writer to dis- 
course about foreign affairs, or until the ordinary writer has become 
far better educated than he is at present, such criticism must con- 
tinue to be common. From which it ws that we should be 
silly to allow critics to annoy us. 

‘The degree of value to be attached to such remarks will becom 
more obvious as we learn another truth, which is gradually gain- 
ing recognition, and to which this class of critic almost invariably 
runs counter—namely, that, with certain obvious exceptions, one 
nation is apt to be pretty nearly as good as another. We 
do not, of course, here include Englishmen, who, thanks to the 
blessings of a well-balanced constitution, a sound form of re- 
ligious worship, and other advantages for which they sometimes 
= thanks, are indisputably the leaders of European civilization. 

yor, on the other hand, do we take into account that part of 
mankind which a discerning public summarily puts down under 
the head of “niggers.” But it is very difficult to place in what 
is called the order of merit the races who are at the present 
moment foremost in the files of time. None of them need be in 
want of a stone to throw at its neighbour, nor of a feather to place 
| in its own cap. One may have more li » and the ntiinge 
classes of another may he better off, and a third may be making 
greater commercial progress; but no race is able to plume itself 
upon its virtues without setting off some counterbalancing defects, 
nor, consequently, to assume the attitude of general superiority 
most ofiensive to other people’s vanity. There has been a sufficient 
interchange of compliment to make the game pretty well under- 
stood ; we know by this time the correct way of parrying every 
thrust that can be made, and what is the proper thrust to be made 
in return. It is thus becoming daily more difficult for naturally 
intelligent people to indulge in that reckless species of wholesale 
abuse to which a patriotic mind, however much it may despise the 
ignorance that dictated it, fin 1s it hard to be altogether indifferent. 
Men may not know much about a foreign country, but they know 
vaguely that some ges Sepa oe there better than at home. 
ther causes will do contribute to the effect produced by 
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these lessons. In one way or another, the cuticle of different 
nations becomes gradually hardened. The United States have 
erally represented the maximum of sensitiveness; it is not 
Sifficult to see why they should have been unreasonably touchy, and 
why it may be hoped that even they will become less unreasonable 
in future. The Americans have developed a national character 
very different, in many re , from that of any of the mother- 
races; but they have, notwithstanding, remained intellectually an 
English colony. They have been as much dependent upon us 
for literature as we were dependent upon them for cotton. A 
colony, according to some politicians, is a nation which draws 
incessantly the resources of another nation, and gives nothing 
in return. However this may be in a political sense, it is un- 
doubtedly a true description of the literary relations between 
land and America. Consequently, English public opinion has 
extraordinary facilities for making itself known to Americans. 
Mr. Dickens’s criticisms, for example, were addressed to as large 
an audience in America as in England; if they had concerned 
France or Germany, their existence would have been unknown 
to nine-tenths of the reading population, and they would 
have been left unread by ninety-nine hundredths of it. In 
America there are a pf more readers than in England, 
and their reading, when it gets beyond newspapers and magae- 
zines, is chiefly of English books. We have thus been connected 
in oze respect as closely as the Siamese twins, whiist saney 
—— in most others; or, as the relation has not been reci > 
we should rather say that the Americans have continued to be 
our scholars (without paying school fees) in literature, whilst pre- 
cociously shifting for themselves in all other departments of life. 
Now nothing can be more likely to cause irritability than this 
curiously one-sided relation. The Americans are condemned, by 
the nature of the case, to have criticisms constantly brought before 
them from a people whose competency they do not acknowledge, 
but of whom they are inevitably the intellectual dependents. When 
we complain of their undue sensitiveness, it is only fair to remem- 
ber this exceptional state of things, which seems as if ingeniousty 
contrived to put one nation at the mercy of the other’s taunts ; it 
can neither shut its ears nor make an effectual reply, and natu- 
rally loses temper. But it is also plain that it is a state of things 
which must tend gradually to die out. As the United States 
develop themselves, they can hardly fail to become more ind 
dent in thought as well as in material things. The struggle through 
which they are passing gives them at any rate something to think 
about. It must healthy mental stimulant ; and wecan scarcely 
suppose that mo are destined to stretch like an overgrown boy, in 
simple bulk, without a corresponding intellectual growth. Now an 
intellectual Declaration of Independence would do more than any- 
thing else to remove the causes of their over-sensitiveness. 

e are generally in the habit of considering ourselves as exem- 
lifying the opposite tne of the most complete insensibility to 
oreign sarcasms. We take a certain perverted pleasure in watch- 

ing a poor foolish foreigner’s attempts to sting the British lion. 
But before we admit our self-congratulation to be well-founded, 
we should ask how much of our indifference is owing to crass 
undiluted ignorance. It is all very well to say that we do not 
care for foreign criticisms, but how many of us read them? The 
Aligemeine Zeitung or the Kélnische Zeitung might declaim for 
years against British insolence without an echo of its eloquence 
netrating our outside shell. Some notice of it would creep 
into the writings of those foreign correspondents whose letters 
are scarcely read by the multitude, and a stray tourist or 
two might amuse himself with the audacious assailant; but such 
® journal might as well hope to reach the tender places of the 
Timbuctoo, as of the English, public. French ne ts have 
rather a better chance, but the true Briton does not be ieve that 
those meagre sheets can contain anything worth reading, and, as 
a rule, he is content with mere samples of their eloquence in the 
columns of his own papers. This ignorance may perhaps diminish 
in time; but, indeed, whilst it lasts it is an insufficient safe- 
, and we may hope to obtain a more effective substitute. 
very now and then we become aware by some accident that 
other countries are speaking too freely of us, and we flame up into 
outbursts of unreasonable wrath. As our ignorance tends to 
Philosophical. "Tho good ld that foroguer is 
philosop e 0 a is 
necessarily a silly animal may, without 
dying out, undergo a healthy transformation. We may become 
convinced that he is an estimable character in his own sphere, but 
we may hold with increased firmmess that his criticisms are not 
worth a loss of temper; they should be considered, not as delibe- 
tate judgments, but as hints at conspicuously weak places. 
Formerly we thought him a malicious libeller, te gunned with 
the utmost rigour of the law. Now we may know him to be merely 
an ill-informed critic, who, however, is acute enough to hit an 
occasional blot. And we may thus become less sensitive with 
less affectation of superhuman infallibility. 
‘ 


FIGURE-HEADS. 
Chairman of a public dinner is, as the cans would 
say, an institution. Under ordin he might 


not be thought en institution worth criticizing. But the season 
for public dinners is coming round, and with them a renewal of 
eony to the victims who have to sit out their weary length. 

employment for the time patriotically sacrificed in this way 


has become a public necessity. Only persons of an agricultural 
digestion can the whole-st that terrible interval in sippi 
the curious compounds with which Hamburg feeds the mi 
classes of England. Some intellectual distraction is needed te 
save feebler livers; and as the speeches at a public dinner, by their 
intellectual peculiarities, are apt to an irritating effect cm 
the coats of the stomach, it is ent for the valetudinarian, er 
even the moderately robust, to listen to them too long. Senm 
subject of meditation during those trying hours is a dusiteontunn. 
What fitter subject can there be than the Chairman? He may 
seem insignificant, and pessibly dull. Before a quarter of the 
dinner is over, he has probably made a guy of himself, morally 
i He has remarked several times, with an emphasis 
most implying that there was some novelty in the observation, 
that “the toast he is going to propose needs no words of his te 
recommend it.” And then he proceeds to illustrate this fact with 
an abundance of words, forming of an oration which, though 
sadly mauled in the delivery, yet sneer in its mutilated 
fragments, of elaborate preparation. But still, spite of his obvious 
consciousness that the p in which he dwells, in due course 
(for the fifth year, by particular desire), upon the Queen’s domestic 
sorrow and the perfections of her late lamented Consort, are not 
quite original, he is yet worth attentive contemplation. He is the 
result and the symbol a peculiarities of the 
_ English nation. Sermons may be seen in chairmen as well as im 
‘stones. You may trace in those weary and half-fuddled linea~ 
_ ments, if you examine them with the generous imagination whick 
| by that time has become legitimate, the chief ecclesiasti 
political, and social characteristics which make us to differ from 
| the rest of the world. 
| In the first place, the Chairman represents the curious ritual of + 
| public dinner. Among other nations, whatever their religion, xe- 
| Joicing at some event, or joining together for some new unde 
taking, has always been celebrated by religious observances of some 
kind. The idea of expressing gratitude to Providence in hiccups, or 
of boozing over the commencement of a benevolent enterprise, is not 
entirely confined to Englishmen; but they are almost peculiar in 
giving expression to their sentiments h that ventalone. ‘The 
ifference is caused by the fact that mankind change their religious 
opinions, but fortunately exhibit no such fickleness in their taste for 
a good dinner and strong liquors. ‘On public occasions in former 
times, certain religious ceremonies came first, and as even 
devout people must sustain nature, a banquet followed in due 
course. As time rolled on, however, the religious ceremonies were 
decided ‘to be superstitious, and any substitute for them of a 
more enlightened type dull. Mass is 
_ held to be an abomination, “ Dearly beloved ” is looked upox 
asa bore. Mutton, however, and sherry are still orthodox, and 


are on the increase. 
e religious ceremonies have and the public 
dinner has developed to its on How and 
when speechifying came to be added to the legitimate business of 


eating, is —_ for antiquaries to determine. The origin of 


as a soothing digestive to the gorgod assemblage—must be equally 
left to conjecture. the quality of the 


temperaments, are overpowered either by irresistible sleep or 

irrepressible loquacity. Now, has all 
of a deeply-rooted custom ; and few are so rebellious as even te 
dream of a release from its yoke. The day when men will be 
able to dine in numbers beyond , Without some of them 
having to get on their to declare that “this is the proudest 
moment of their lives,” is a day as foreseen only by a few 


extravagant believers in the ibility of man. 

But the Chairman himenf, epest fom the institution owe 
which he presides, of a remarkable 
variety of the human species. Chai may be divided into twe 
sections—the conscripts and the volunteers. The conscript class 
of chairmen vonsists of those misguided persons who Sad 


connection with their nominal functions. But the public looks 
upon them as the odd boys of the establishment. ‘They are en- 
gaged upon the distinct und ing that they are not te sar 
that anything is “ not their place.” ether these odd jobs are 
considered im their wages, it is difficult to say; but it is t be 
presumed that the thing is made straig 


should not be content with having for thar 
spending an evening in the distribetiam 
compliments, But such is the stern law of medeum 


| 

| pose it was originally meant to serve—whether it was intended 
as a vent for the freedom of ~~ which is born of alcohol, ar 
for people in the condition m which most men, according to ther 
dinners does not appear, at first sight, to have any very clue 
which they There is no case 
| on record of any public men having refased to perform ever the 
most whimsical commands of a master. No dowkbt 
to betray any discentest. 
| Yet the burden appears to be increasing every year. No sooner 
has a Minister finished his six months’ labours at the business- 
—_— like oratory required by the House of Commons than he has & 
less 
occupation of manufacturing platitudes Ne ye 
T It does seem very hard that if the Hospital for Diseases of the 
Duodenum, or the Society for the Conversion of Quashi pa 
want of fi 
chairman 
things to 
of vinous | 
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popularity-hunting. Ifa Minister should refuse to devote himself 
to singing the praises of every “ excellent institution ” that demands 
his services, he loses so much popularity, and his political stock 
falls in the market sumulingie Even for the Minister of a 
successful party to keep himself steadily at a premium requires 
the most indefatigable affability. But theirs is not the hardest 
case. The truly pitiable victims are the leaders of Opposition. 
Their best friends cannot flatter them by telling them that they 
are in a hopeful Sayre During the last twenty years they 
have held office for about two; and, if appearances may be 
trusted, they are not likely, during the next twenty years, to 
enjoy even so long a sojourn as this in the elysium of — 
men. But they have to work just as hard at after-dinner 

hes as if they were sipping the nectar of office all the 
time. It is a cruel mockery to expect them to do duty as 
Ministers, on the ground that, in case of a possible disunion among 
their opponents, they may perhaps be Ministers for a few months 
again some day. Their case is as hard as that of the donkey who 
is induced to turn the mill by a wisp of hay held to his nose, 
which is never given to him after all. 

It is pleasant to turn to the happier spectacle of the chairmen 
who are volunteers. It is a transition from undeserved human 
suffering to happiness of no inconsiderable amount. The volunteer 
chairmen are a joyous, jolly race, taking their five hours as if they 
liked it, and losing no opportunity of repeating the exercise. The 
first chairmanship of a public dinner is to them what a first book 
or a first brief, is to others. They shine more generally in ani 

irits than in intellect; and if eminence is only to be obtained b 
efforts of memory or displays of reasoning, they well know that ail 
chance of it is closed to them for ever. But, happily, in this world 
there are rewards for all kinds of excellence, and joviality of 
temper and atfability of manner have their prizes. Public dinners 
furnish them with a career. They, too, like more powerful spirits, 
know how to value opportunities for — display, the cheers of 
sympathizing audiences, the chance of being accurately reported, 
and even of being embalmed in a leading article; and it is only in 
the chair of a public dinner that they can hope to enjoy these 
essential conditions of human happiness. It is impossible to 
look upon a chairman of the ordinary or volunteer type without 
emotion. It is obvious, from the lines of his ingenuous counte- 
nance, that he is not made for eloquence, except in a strictly after- 
dinner sense. Pre is manifest from the wes > he aon that 
it needs an audience special] nee to admire his performance. 
But he has an ambitious heme e yearns for - ae earnestly 
as the most powerful orator on the Treasury bench. It is affecting 
to think that, if there had been no such institution as a public 
dinner, he might never have known what it was to be cheered 
by an excited audience; his wife would never have enjoyed the 
triumph of reading out his speech to the assembled family at 
breakfast ; his daughters would never have performed the dutiful 
office of cutting out and preserving the leading article in which his 
humble efforts at political wisdom were cut up. It is good that 
there should be a career for everybody. Of late years the Fa gers 
of the world has been somewhat hard upon stupidity. And yet, 
after all, the stupid people, if a did but know it, form the 
majority of the species, and have the rights of a majority. Poor 
Pantaloon may not be as agile or as deft as Harlequin, but he has 
= as much right to make his appearance upon the boards. We 

ive in a time when all interests claim to be represented; and 
benevolent dulness constitutes an interest far too powerful to be 
neglected. It cannot be — with a statesman’s duties, 
but it may without danger be employed: in the harmless task of 
reciting the well-known praises of “the Queen,” “the Royal 
Family,” with a touching reference to the Prince Consort and a 
compliment to the Princess of Wales, “the Bishops and Clergy,” 
“the Army, Navy, Militia, and Volunteers.” It is a severe exer- 
cise, after all, to intellect of the chairman calibre ; and the value of 
intellectual contributions to the service of the public ought to be 
estimated like the widow's mite, not by the wealth of the gift, but 
by the poverty of the giver. It may happen to some persons to 
repine who have to sit and listen while this public service is being 
performed; but they ought rather to reflect with pride upon the 
marvellous ingenuity displayed by the nineteenth century in dis- 
covering a method by which the aspirations even of ambitious 
dulness can be turned to account. 


WORKING-MAN WORSHIP. 

A CERTAIN kind of idolatry is still prevalent in these islands. 
The object of worship is a strange —_ of the imagination, 

not formed after any ised type of humanity, endowed by 
true believers with many incoherent attributes, and arbitrarily 
named the Working Man. The — priests of the sect are gentle- 
men who know how to combine p men | with sentiment, and to 
make gentle reproof look for all the world like highflown compli- 
ment. The sacred rites are of a remarkably simple character ; 
they consist in placing the idol upon an exalted pedestal, and re- 
galing him with plenty of incense. It need not be very delicate 
or very appropriate ; so as it is thick enough, sweet enough, 
pe eames ee h, the idol is sure to be satisfied. A very 
little trouble will collect it in abundance from the pages of Radical 
new rs, and it should be served up as hot as possible. A 
grand coleraton generally takes place at the meetings of the 
ial Science philosophers. On the lust occasion, however, there 
was a hitch in the proceedings. Certain revelations had just been 


made, or rather well-known facts had been brought into fresh 
minence, not altogether favourable to the idol’s character. his 
true that, in the state of exaltation to which the celebrants gene- 
rally manage to raise themselves, the connection of the Working 
Man with any really existing mortals is usually overlooked; he 
becomes a mere myth, a creature of the imagination ; he isa figure 
projected upon a cloud of eloquence from the ine anticipa- 
tions of his admirers, rather than from their actual observation. 
Still it is impossible altogether to overlook the fact that 
he is supposed to have had some foundation in reality; 
that, although he has been sublimated till he is almost free 
from the stains of common life, there was at bottom some sort 
of living and breathing material upon which the imaginations of 
his admirers might operate. It could hardly, therefore, be denied 
that some of his glory was dimmed by a reflection from the pecu- 
liarities of the nearest actual specimens. Now the Sheffield work- 
ing-men had been the subjects of an interesting and curious paper. 
They are highly paid and skilful labourers. They produce some of 
the work for which England has a special reputation, and the pro- 
ducers might be ex to show some of the best characteristics 
of the average British workman. They are en , amongst other 
things, in manufacturing files. The process is rous, because 
there is a chance of getting lead into the system. ‘The danger may 
to a certain degree be evaded by the simple plan of washing the 
hands before eating. If this is neglected, more or less lead dust is 

e symptoms o -poisoning. Again, in other processes, a simi 
danger may be guarded pen Eos having he fixed to the 
machinery, which blows away the fatal clouds of dust. Yet it 
seems that the workmen are so inveterately reckless that they ob- 
stinately refuse to take these simple precautions. Young boys are 
employed who become decrepit before they have grown into man- 
hood, and die of old before they are five-and-thirty. The 
average expectation of life amongst other classes, at the age of 
twenty-one, is thirty-nine years; the expectation of life amongst the 
fork-grinders is fourteen. They thus, from sheer carelessness, 
throw away on an average twenty-five years of life. A man who was 
asked to adopt one of these simple means of safety refused, on the 
ground that it was not worth taking trouble for such a short time 
as he had to live. It is even said that the men refuse to secure 
themselves, from the fear that, if the trade were less fatal, wages 
would fall. The allied varieties of recklessness are of course 
common. When the average of life is limited to some thirty-five 
years, it is not to be expected that any habits of forethought 
should grow up. The men insist upon keeping certain “saint- 
days” with religious punctiliousness; and they of course spend 
them in drinking, and, equally of course, maintain the doctrine, 
common in similar cases in hot climates, that habitual drunkenness 
is favourable to long life. Nothing can be more melancholy than 
these apparently well-established facts. Men earning large wages, 
and living in a town represented as exceptionally healthy in other 
respects, are subject to a frightful rate of mortality, and live 
utterly reckless and degraded lives. De Tocqueville once said, 
when arguing in favour of self-government, that he despaired of 
teaching men that it was their interest to look after their own 
business, if they did not see it for themselves. But it seems even 
more hopeless to teach men, who don’t see it, that it is for their 
own interest to look after their own lives, A man who will not 
take the trouble to wash his hands before dinner, in order to 
prolong his life for twenty-five years, is in as' t preaching 
to. At least it seems scarcely possible to establish a stronger 
case of helplessness, and of the necessity of some sort of govern- 
ment interference. 

The immediate neighbourhood of such a population might, one 
would have thought, have cast a certain damp upon the spirits of 
the idolatrous sect we have described. They seem, however,to have 
met, and set about the performance of their habitual rites with 
their habitual alacrity. The Working Man of fiction was paraded 
in all his glory. His growing intelligence, prudence, and morality 
received their due tribute. Suddenly, however, an unexpected 
element of discord was introduced. e of the chief performers 
became recalcitrant; instead of bowing down before the idol, he 
gave it a very effective slap in the face. Mr, Thomas Hughes has 
perhaps not always been free from the imputation of using the 
censer a little too freely. On this occasion, however, he cer- 
tainly did not offend in that direction. He told his audience 
some home-truths, very much, as it seems, to their surprise. They 
came confidingly for their accustomed rations of flattery, and had 
some stinging rebukes served out instead, Mr. Hughes has, it 
seems, suffered a considerable annoyance. When he has been 
defending working-men behind their backs, he has had a very 
natural retort thrown in his teeth. How about Sheffield ? seems 
to have been an unpleasantly puzzling question. And accordingly, 
finding himself on the spot, he rather naively referred the 

uestion to the Sheffield people. Was it true that a man’s 
aa had been blown up with gunpowder, and that another 
man’s wife and child had been assaulted, because he did not 
obey the laws of a Union of which he was not a member? 
Did not a certain Union make it a rule that a man must 
not wear a beard and moustache, though beards and mous- 
taches hel to out the fatal metallic dust? Did 
not another@Jnion insist upon their members using a parti- 
cular rest for the arm, which crippled a man many years sooner 
than he would naturally be invalided? What amount of truth 
may be contained in these insinuations does not exactly appear ; it 
is so far creditable to his hearers that they were anxious to deny 
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them. If there was, as seems probable, a considerable foundation 
for the statements, the workmen had at any rate the to be 
ashamed of them. The immediate result, however, of Mr. Hughes's 
bold deviation from the routine was inexpressible consternation. 
The audience were as indignant as an Eastern king would be if a 
courtier suddenly declared that he was a tyrant; or a fashionable 
audience, if the preacher accused them of being pickpockets. The 
meeting was reduced to a state of most admired disorder; the 
terrible enfant had blurted out the very thing that ought to have 
been most | shunned ; and the Mutual Admiration Society 
was instantaneously converted into the likeness of a crowd at a 
h listening to the fe td candidate. The crisis was 
undoubtedly difficult. But the old remedy was at hand, and had 
lost none of its potency. A sufficient quantity of oil and butter 
was _— into the wounds inflicted by these impertinent 
remarks ; they healed as if by magic; the fever subsided, and the 
working-man rela) into his normal state of placid self-com- 
placency. We would not be hard upon a rather liberal exhibition 
of calming doses of flattery under such unwonted perplexity. It 
would aps have required a bold man to continue the appli- 
cation of the lash, when the victim was already so sore; but, if 
so, it does not say much for the audience that they required 
to be compensated for a little plain-speaking by an extra 
allowance of compliment. It would have been as well that Mr. 
Hughes's advice should have been allowed to sink into their 
minds, and that they should have been made to understand that 
even a working-man is not held by his friends to be exempt from 
all the weaknesses of humanity. 
The whole performance seems to us to exhibit all the actors in 
a singularly false position. This is tolerably evident in the case 
of the thoroughgoing zealots. To call a large audience together, 
in order to daub them all over with untempered mortar, is not a 
graceful proceeding, either for the daubed or the daubers. Of the 
two parties to it, those certainly have the worst who make them- 
selves most conspicuous. It is rather ludicrous to go to a big hall 
to hear your own — elaborately chanted ; but, after all, it is an 
amusement to which few people are so averse as they would 
rofess. Most men have a talerable appetite for flattery, whether 
1t comes to them as individuals or as members of aclass, It is, 
therefore, better to be in the body of the hall than on the platform, 
as it is better to receive an ignominious service than to render it. 
The disgrace must rest chiefly with those who ought to know better. 
An orator at such a meeting almost infallibly lowers his character. 
He is under a strong temptation to launch out into sentimental 
oratory, to slur over obvious truths in order to satisfy the greedi- 
ness for praise of his audience, and to make his political 
economy more elastic than a science ought to be. He is in a 
singularly unhealthy and enervating atmosphere. He is lucky 
indeed if he escapes the charge of insincerity; when he comes 
into a colder region, and his flow of nonsense and honey is percep- 
tibly checked, he may have his two phases oe, compared 
by people with good memories. Gentlemen who give way to their 
feelings so very readily are apt to find themselves committed to 
more than they can stand to. Glowing eulogies in public meet- 
ings are succeeded by lukewarm apologies in the House of 
Commons. Mr. Hughes, indeed, made a bold attempt to place 
himself in a better position. He deserves every praise for his 
candour; but we doubt whether he made the matter intrinsically 
much better. After all, men cannot be invited to come and be 
preached at, unless, indeed, they are allowed to take a share in 
the discussion. The audience only feel that they have been brought 
together under false pretences when their faults are dilated upon 
instead of their virtues. These lay sermons are only one degree 
better when they are denunciations than when they are eulogies, 
because they are not enfeebled by such a large element of hembng, 
The radical vice is pretty much the same in both. The Working 
Man is in either case patronized as a sort of exceptional being ; if 
he is not made into a pet, he is made the text of a ae tract. 
He is the plaything of set of philanthropists who like to spout 
about him, as the agricultural labourer is the plaything of country 
tlemen who give him a pair of new breeches for fifty years’ 
‘aithful service. One process is not much more dignified, though 
it leads to a great deal” more talk, than the other. The desirable 
thing is that his superiors should learn to treat the Working Man 
not as a text for unctuous eloquence, but simply as a more or less 
reasonable creature, with nothing very remarkable about him. There 
is no excuse for surrounding him with a nimbus of sentiment and fine 
language. He is made to fancy that he is scarcely to be mentioned 
except in blank verse, and that it is an impertinence to talk to him 
about political economy. We see at Sheffield one variety of the 
class as it actually exists. The file-grinder appears to be as 
ignorant and as helpless as a child; he wants to be looked 
r by wiser people, that he may not get steel-filings into his 
lungs, or convert ginger-beer bottles into hand-grenades for 
the benefit of his non-union neighbours, or insist upon his 
fellow-unionists cutting off their beards and moustaches, and 
using rests that cripple them in a few years. There is, as 
we well know, another variety of this species altogether different, 
who is beginning to learn the advantages of saving money, 
and who is inventing and applying new modes of co-operation, 
and is very probably raising the whole social condition of 
the class to which he belongs. But we see nothing to take 
any oi them out of the domain of the ordinary laws of human 
action. No doubt, philantijropists may do good in advising the 
more intelligent and in coercing the reckless; but we doubt 
whether these ends will be much served by collecting crowds of 


either of the varieties, or of any of the intermediate varieties, in a 
hall, and spouting at them, avowedly for their advantage, and 
covertly for the glorification of the spouters. There is one charac- 
teristic common to most working-men—namely, that, as neces- 
sarily half-edacated men, they are apt to be taken in by very 
flimsy oratory, and to allow themselves much too willingly to be 
converted into pets. They like flattery best, and they are sure 
to get most of it in the long run; but even if they come in fora 
little reproof in ‘arn, it is apt to turn out mere flattery disguised 
in the end. If their volunteer advisers were less numerous, they 
would surely be the sturdier and the more independent. t so 
long as the mania for talking at them continues, it will be diffi- 
cult to introduce the desirable element of a little quiet common 
sense. 


THE CHURCH CONGRESS. 


T would be an ious task to attempt to estimate the 
exact proportions in which social and ecclesiastical attrac- 
tions operate upon the frequenters of a Church Congress. It 
is not too much, perhaps, to sw that with many of the younger 
members the agreeable anticipations of cheering a favourite cham- 
pion, or scraping down a speaker whose paper, as coming from one 
of the opposite party, is tedious by hypothesis, are not unequally 
balanced the p of the subdued flirtation which may 
accompany a judicious pilotage through the crowded benches of 
the Cathedral, or the more animated variety of the same agree- 
able relaxation which is issible at the evening conversazione. 
To this section of the Congress it must have been a severe disap- 
pointment that the illness of Brother Ignatius deprived them 
of any renewal of that pleasant excitement which had been 
provoked at Bristol last year by the unusual combination of 
Anglicanism and bare feet. And, as want of courage is certain] 
not = Mr. Lyne’s demerits, we have ae doubt that he fi ~ 
an ly poignant regret at missing s an opportunity 
aaatieg monastic celibacy before an audience a y composed 
of elements so unpromising as rectors’ daughters and marriageable 
incumbents. But those persons who have not been converted 
the Times’ new-born zeal for contining every clergyman for li 
within the limits of his own parish will be disposed to admit that 
the increased opportunities for mutual intercourse and discussion 
which constitute the serious element in these meetings can hardly 
fail to exercise an important influence on the minds of those 
who attend them. In theological controversy it is sometimes a 
real gain to learn that our opponents are, after all, men of like 
passions with ourselves; and the acrimony which has been 
nourished in the library is often marvellously tempered by the 
discovery that even a Puseyite or a Calvinist may retain all 
the external attributes of ordinary and not unpleasing humanity. 
Oddly enough, the chief danger to which these Congresses seem to 
be exposed comes from the very opposite quarter to that from 
which it was originally feared. Instead of being too discordant, 
they are tending to become too unanimous. The eventual pacifi- 
cation of the contending sections in the Church of England will not 
be vitally promoted by the members of each leaving all their 
differences at home, and ing up a three days’ change of 
opinions in which they are pretty safe to hat is most 
wanted, in the interests alike of truth and unity, is a frank state- 
ment of what each really holds, a candid disposition on all 
sides to get fairly at their opponents’ meaning, and an honest de- 
termination to accept the modifications which a successful effort in 
that direction may effect in their own position. On occasions of this 
kind, the end at which the discussions aim is usually of very 
subordinate importance when compared with the discussions them- 
selves. The benefit of a Church Coi is to be looked for, 
not in resolutions which may be carried by a show of hands 
(for there is no voting on these occasions), but in the increased 
knowledge of each other's views, and the more intelligent grasp of 
their own, which it is to be hoped the members will carry with 
e irritation caused 8 judgment pe 
and Reviews has so far subsided that at Norwich a grave and well- 
founded distrust of the existing Court of Appeal in Spiritual 
Causes was found compatible with a clear appreciation of the many 
objections which apply tothe various substitutes which have hitherto 
been suggested for it. We confess to our breath having been almost 
taken away by Archdeacon Randall’s proposition that ten bishops 
“should be chosen upon the Judicial Committee by their brethren, 
with special as to their fitness as theologians.” Doubtless the 
Episcopal standard of theological attainment is not a high one; 
but, if the electors are to be guided by any standard at all, it is 
obvious that several out of the ten seats must for the present remain 
vacant. The Episcopal Bench is eminently a territory in which 
a one-eyed man may find himself king; but in trying to com- 
plete his balance of ten sovereigns —e the one-eyed men, 
the most lenient examiner would pi ly find himself at 
fault. Even at Norwich, though the discussion sesms to have 
been conducted with great temper, those who took part in it did 
not wholly escape from the old confusion between ——— 
and law-making—between declaring what the Church o England 
says and d what the Church of England ought to say. It 
is true that the oue process is, in a sense, the complement of the 
other; and that a power of promulgating new form if those 
already in existence turn out to be insufficient to convey the mean- 
ing they were intended to express, is necessary to the satisfactory 
working of any tribunal for expounding doctrine. But we have 
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un desire to see such a power as this entrusted under another name 
®t @ Committee of Bishops, who would have come into the posses- 
sion of it by a side wind, and have been invested with the authority 
ef a General Council, under the plea of being a simple Board of 
Reference for the Judicial Committee. However, there is a good 
@eal to be done in the way of reforming the present Court before we 
come to the question from Syme ye it is to gain its information 
em points of theology; and it be time enough aps to con- 
eS ee we have got rid of the 
iastical element, which in its present form is simply useless 
and imeongruous, and secured the presence of a lay element per- 
menent in its constitution and removed from suspicion of 
official or political parti i 
The Dean of Canterbury went to the root of cathedral inefficiency 
when, in complement of the Dean of Ely’s masterly picture of what 
a cathedral ought to be, he attributed it, at least by implication, to 
the eareless manner in which the vacancies in the cathedral bodies 
are filed up. At present: there seem to be only two theories on 
which presentations to deaneries and canonries are generally 
the common one which reserves them for men whose interest with 
the Prime Minister is not powerful enough to obtain a bishopric, 
and the more conscientious one which regards them as prizes for 
the conscientious performance of a different kind of work else- 
where. It is clear, however, that if the English cathedral system 
isto. become a reality, the will never be worked out by 
the hands of men who are probably without even a theory of 
what o cathedral ought to be, and inly without either 
the youth or the energy which can enable them to frame or 
test one. Of course there are i instances in which the 
existing system of appointment lights by accident on fit men, but 
it is impossible to say that there is at present a single guarantee 
inst the cathedrals being regarded by a scrupulous Minister as 
Gubeuns for deserving priests, and by an unscrupulous Minister 
as convenient shelves for the connections of his less important 
colleagues. At the same time there ought, of course, to be 
some method of ioning superannuated clergymen who have 
Church ; so that the question has its. diffi- 
culties on all sides. It is extremely tmfortunate that the mixed 
constitution of the chapters has in so many cases prevented the 
High Church movement from gaining any footing in the very 
churches to which it is, by the admission even of its ments, 
best suited, and in which—as, by a miraculous move in the direc- 
tion of sense, Dean Close has just written a pamphlet to prove 


y services would be eminently popular. As things are, — 


the Low Church party take no interest im cathedrals because 
they have little taste for elaborate music; while High Church- 
men are too often repelled by the coldness and irreverence, the 
want alike of dignity and heartiness, which are, with far too few 
exceptions, the characteristics of a cathedral ritual. It certainly 
argues some grave defect, some culpable neglect of old to turn great 
opportunities to account, that, at a time when the number of 
services and the number of communicants in parish churches have 
so much increased, a canon should come forward to palliate the 
disuse of weekly Communions in his cathedral on the ground that 
the Chapter found nobody to attend them. Perhaps in this respect 
our dignitaries have something to learn from Brother Ignatius. At 
all events it is certain that whenever, as at Ely or Lichfield, the 
Cathedral authorities have thrown off their traditionary sloth, they 
have found a hearty and unsuspicious response from the intelligent 


laity. 
A finished artist is hardly perhaps the best person to 
jate the difficulties of a beginner, and we suspect that if 
opening r on “preaching” had been entrusted to a 
carate with a limited acquaintance with Scripture, and an 
equally limited command of the English tongue, we should 
have had a somewhat different picture from that supplied us 
by Dean Alford. Doubtless, for instance, there were some among 
lus hearers who could have told him that not knowing when 
to leave off, fatal as it may be to the impressiveness of a sermon, 
is far less annoying to the preacher than the opposite difficulty 
of not knowing how to begin. Warnings against the danger of 
saying things ineffectively are thrown away upon persons who 
have not yet surmounted the troublesome consciousness of having 
might probabl something tow remedying this latter de- 
ficiency. If the practice of a text to every sermon with- 
eat regard to the fact that there may be no real connection 
hetween them were given up, the fact of being utterly without 
material would be brought home more directly to the preacher’s 
mind, and there might consequently be some chance of his rag 
an effort to fill up the vacuum. it is, he gets a delusive lift 
from his text, and is led on to a: together a few common- 
places upon the principal words which occur in it, without any 
regard to the meaning of the whole verse, or to the mutual con- 
i its parts. i sermon is constantly constructed 
em the model of the imaginary essay which Dr. Newman gives in 
eve of his papers on University examinations, where, the subject 
a ae fortes adjuvat, the candidate catches at the first 
and writes a homily on the mutability of fortune. The 
Dean’s other ition, that- the license to preach should 
be made a reality, and imply some investigation into the 
applicant’s ability to when licensed, instead of being 
granted, a8 a matter of course, to every man on his ordina-~ 
tion, would certainly be a very desirable reform. We suspect, 
however, that it must be preceded by a diminution of the 
awaber of cermous which seem at present to be expected, without 


being wished for, from the clergy of every church. The first step 

to any really satisfactory abatement of the sermon nuisance is ae 4 

an arrangement of services as will enable 

without being of necessity preached upon. ly it. cannot be 

necessary that the worshipper who goes in at the beginning of the 

poayere should be bidden to leave all hope behind of getting out. 
fore the end of the sermon, 

Beyond all doubt, however, the most im feature of the 
Norwich Congress was Dr. Pusey’s paper on. the relations between 
Scripture and Science. We reggs gms to do adequate justice 
at present to a production the full importanee of which will 
only appear when a report of it is published free from the 

and obvious inaccuracies which dis those that we 
ve seen. We must, however, remark on extremely liberal 
e line of argument which it adopts. Nothing could 
more useful to many of Dr. Pusey’s hearers than the warning 
against the two opposite dangers to which theologians are 
especially liable—an incautious adoption of any alleged scientific 
discoveries which may seem to square with Scripture, and a mis- 
placed fear that any real scientific discovery can possibly be adverse 
to it. Nor is this latter clause designed to mean that the letter of 
the Bible is to be taken as an infallible test of the conclusions of 


physical science. Dr. Pusey sees no objection, for example, to a 
_ theory which would make the Book of Genesis, equally with the 
| Apocalypse, a series of visions in which the time of the events is 
_ not defined, whether as contemporaneous or successive. So, again, 
| he suggests that Moses may have employed the number ten as St. 
| Matthew probably employed the se a fourteen, not as an actual 
_ but as a symbolical number, and that consequently the generations 
from Adam to Noah and from Shem to Abraham need not be 
| exact measures of the existence of man upon earth. And, more 
_ important than any particular concessions of this sort, is his 
| frank admission, at the close of the paper, that faith and ghonens 
| science are not commensurate, that they relate to different spheres of 
knowledge and work by distinct methods, and that they deal each 
with a class of subjects upon which the other is unfitted to pro- 
_nounce a judgment. This vindication of the independent and co- 
| ordinate existence of physical and theological inquiry, coming as it 
_ does from perhaps the most learned English theologian of the present 
day, is one of the most hopeful signs which have yet been witnessed 
that the tendency to exaggerate the antagonism between the two, 
which has of late years been too evident on both sides, is only a 
passing phase of controversy, and already promises to disappear. 


THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT AND THE MECCA PILGRIMS. 


HE attention of Europe has been called by the French 
Government to the fearful condition of the annual Mecca 
caravans. Mecca this year has certainly been the birthplace of 
the cholera that hangs at present over the South of Europe. The 
columns of pilgrims that flock yearly to the Caaba from pt,. 
Damascus, and dad have long been famous for their num 
and their filth; and the — that bring worshippers from Suez 
by the way of Yambu, Jeddah, and other seaports are simply 
, magazines of dirt and of disease. The religion of Mahomet is in 
| theory a wholesome and a sanitary one. Cleanliness, accordin 
to the tradition of the prophet, is one half of the faith, an 
| the key of prayer. In the first ages, our forefathers long lan- 
| guished in ignorance of the art of washing, down to the times of 
| Abraham himself, when an angel was sent expressly to teach 
| the unaccustomed patriarch how to perform the curious and 
' unknown rite. But though water, as the believer learns 
' from his Koran, will happily abound in Paradise, it is in 
_the desert a rarer luxury; and the holy precept which permits 
| the Mahomedan,. for purposes of ablution, to employ a 
handful of fine sand, is a concession partly to the necessilies, 
and partly perhaps to the indolence, of the earthly pilgrim. 
| Despite the anxious admonition of the Apostle of God, cleanli 
_ throughout the Mecca pilgrimage is only conspicuous by its 
absence. A multitude of human beings, of every country and degree, 
huddled pell-mell with dromedaries, horses, asses, sheep, and goats, 
| constitutes the procession ; vermin of all kinds flourish and abound ; 
but the patient believer, when once he has put on the sacred habit, 
_ is bidden by the rules of his faith to abjure the inhuman practice ot 
_ insecticide. In such a motley gathering the elements of pestilence 
_ exist already, but they are fostered and increased by other un- 
_ healthy incidents of pilgrimage. The Korban Beiram, as its name 
_ implies, is a feast of sacrifice; and an older superstition perhaps 
_ than that of Mahomet still dimly survives in the yearly slaughter 
‘of innumerable victims, Their putretied remains add to the 
| corruption that is breeding already in the air, and make 
| the prevalent filth and impurity still more dangerous and 


| deadly. Of late the numbers of pilgrims had been believed, : 


_ upon fair authority, to be upon the decline; but. we hear 
| that this — the crowds amounted to at least two hundred 
_ thousand, The numbers, and the calamity which befel them, ma) 
recall to the mind of scholars an ancient and time-hono 
_ Moslem superstition. When at Mecca the Imaum blesses the 
_ assembled tribes, the pious know that precisely 80,000 believers 
are present; if the number were r, God would reduce it. by 
his power; if less, angels would to make up the proper con- 
_gregation. This year the surplus was fatally and suddenly reduced 
_ towards the predestined average; for the cholera, in all its 
_ Virulence, made its appearance in the midst. The pilgrim bands 
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blockade is about as possible as it is to keep flies out of a garden 
by shutting the garden gates. The carelessness of officials, the 
fraud of a single captain or of a single pilot, may render ev 
effort nugatory ; and if one avenue is stopped, cholera has a habit 
of either going round or flying over it. e common sense of the 
world has come to a clear conclusion on the point. One Transatlantic 
controversialist, in a burst of commercial enthusiasm, asserts that 
the providential mission of cholera is to establish the utter futility 
of quarantine; and careful observers, while they may hesitate to 
pronounce on the object of cholera, will perhaps agree that such 
will at least be one of its results. 


Touching quarantine, the French have taken a strong and 
vigorous line. In 1851, an International Sanitary Conference 
was held at Paris, upon their invitation, and envoys were accredited 
to it from England, Russia, Spain, Austria, Italy, and Turkey. 
After long deliberation, the Conference agreed upon a report. A 
convention was drawn up, and submitted for approval by the 
various representatives to their Home Governments. Owing to 
the reluctance of one or more of the Powers of the Medi- 
terranean seaboard to endorse the opinions of their envoys, this 
convention fell through. Five or six years later a second Conference 
was again held at Paris, which was destined in its turn to prove 
equally abortive. The persistent energy of the French Govern- 
ment may be explained by the extreme losses inflicted on French 
commerce by the system of quarantine—losses which some time 
since were stated to amount to the extravagant figure of one 
hundred millions of francs per annum. So high an estimate cannot 
but have been founded on considerable exaggeration. But that 
the annual injury is great has always been admitted, and is im- 
lied again this month in the report of M. Béhic. Quarantine 

in ‘thus both noxious to commerce and innocuous to cholera, 

the French propose to fall back upon an alternative expedient. 
It is not possible, when the cholera is once on its way, to arrest it 
en route. Is it possible by any means to strangle it in its cradle? 
Can nothing be done to improve the sanitary condition of the 
pestilence centres of the East? 

Unfortunately, the proceedings of the abortive sanitary confer- 
ences of 1851 and 1856 have never, we believe, been published 
in this country. Without doubt the documents are voluminous, 
but they must as certainly contain much interesting matter. Lord 
St. Germans, in 1852, moved for the printing of some of the 
papers connected with the earlier Sengeems but at the request of 
the Derby Ministry the motion was allowed to fall into abeyance. 
It was represented at the time that their publication would only 
impede the ratification of the pro Convention by Italy and 
Spain. The reason—if it ever was worth anything, which 
we doubt—no longer exists; and a selection, at events, 
from the minutes of the ings might be a valuable 
addition to the next issue of Bluebook. If we are not 
mistaken, something like the question. now raised by M. Béhic 
was raised, if not debated, before the first Conference. It was 
doubtless part of the project to substitute for the vain precautions 
of quarantine a stable system of sanitary supervision in the East. 
We should like to know whether this idea was elaborated in the 
discussion, or dwelt upon in the final report. The French Govern- 
ment now recur to it again, and are anxious that quarantine, if it 
is not altogether to be replaced, may at all events be supplemented 
by some such scheme. “It is not sufficient,” says M. Béhic, “ to 
oppose to the cholera, upon each of the stages it traverses, 
ovstacles which inflict real injury on commerce, and onl 
offer to the public health guarantees too often powerless. It 
is, above all, necessary to organize at the point of departure 
a system of preventive measures connected with the terri- 
torial authorities by means of international ments.” 
There is nothing taat alarms English statesmen of the old school 

emanating 


#0 thoroughly as any proposal from Paris to tuke the 


He thinks that, if exact reports upon cases of illness ari 

the passage could be brought betimes under the notice of 4 
sanitary authorities, the “centres of infection” might be extie 
guished or isolated. If this means that the of quarantazm,, 
which the French wish to see relaxed in the West, should be made 
stricter in the East, we are afraid that M. Béhic proposes what ts 
at once illogical and useless. The proper step would surely be 
to insist upon proper sani utions on the Red Ses 
vessels themselves. And after all has been done in this way, _ 
deal will of necessity have been left undone. The miseries of thw 
overland caravans, the dirt and filth of the crowds at Mecca, the 
pestilential miasma of the offal left after the sacrifices, will stat 
remain unremedied. Those who know the East best will bat 
be able to say whether the case is absolutely hopeless. It wouwkil 
evidently be desperate if the Mahommedan world were left te ate 
own devices; but it is worth considering whether, under souzl 
international arrangements which would preclude all possibility «i 
individual encroachment or ambition, the Western Powers canmet 
contrive anything to abate a nuisance which so intimately concerse 
their own welfare. 


LAW TALK AT SHEFFIELD. 
J hee Law Department of the Social Science Association is one 
the few sections in which it is possible for useful work te be 

done. The fact is beginning to come out pretty clearly that vary 
little new truth is ever brought out by these great talk 
which it is the fashion to hold on all conceivable subjects. 
there are other things to be done besides discovering novelties ; and, 
weak as the machinery is for every other purpose, the assemblage 
of a crowd of notabilities and others to e speeches on topics f 
importance has its value in rousing apathy and removing 
judice. This is not, perhaps, so high a function as our 1 
philosophers would te to themselves, but it is the 
tangible fruit that is ever likely to be gathered from 
Science meetings. And it so happens that Law Reform is just in 
that condition in which a stimulus of this kind may be really 
useful. In spite of all the fussy pretence which is current on the 
subject, there is a vast residuum of apathy and prejudice to be dealt 
with before any considerable a “eater in the law is te be 
hoped for. The last Session of Parliament saw no fewer than three 
Bills introduced to remove the obstacles which still exist to the 
reception of evidence in criminal and quasi-criminal cases. None 
of these projects logically carried out the principle on which they 
professed to be based. All of them hy me perhaps —~ 4 
with prevailing prejudices. Untenable distinctions were 
between the rules of evidence on the trial of a pickpocket or a 
murderer, and those wt to be adopted on the trial of a 
divorce case. Still, with all this compromising, the suggested 
reforms were too strong for the stomach of the House of Commexs; 
and the only actual legislation that resulted was a petty alteration 
of assize practice, which will have any effect except de 
prolong, without much benefit, the tri of every defended 
prisoner. And yet no one who thinks about the subject can doubt 
that the true principle is to get at all the truth which can be 
discovered. But there exists very generally a feeling that a 
criminal trial is a kind of game at which certain rules aze 
convict a criminal is night, provided it be done secusdam 
artem; but to extract or infer from the prisoner's voluntary 
evidence or voluntary silence the fact of his guilt or innocence ss 
objected to, not because it is supposed that the method would lead 
to erroneous verdicts, but eo oe “— of principle on which 2 
sportsman protests against the shooti afox. The varmintis 
4 ns all the law which the nati may give him; and 
just in the same way it is thought wrong to prove the guilt of am 
accused person in any manner which would deprive him of his txa- 
ditional privileges of escape. No one of course seriously argues 
that a criminal trial is a mere game, or seriously denies that 2 wan 
who can be proved to have committed a crime ought te be 
punished ; but prejudice is often stronger than reason, and reforms 
against which nothing can be said are rejected simply because ther 
run counter to established habits. This is precisely the kind ef 
malady which admits of treatment by incessant, though often 
wearisome, repetition of sound doctrines and obvious arguments, 
and the Social Science Association is quite in its element when it 
is called upon to administer effective doses of wholesome platitude. 

The illustration we have given is but one of many subjects 
little novelty in the address of Sir R. J. Phillimore, who presided 
over the section, he touched upon many of these points in « tome 
which was quite appropriate, and added one little blow to the num- 
ber which have been struck, and must still be struck, before a few 
elementary truths shall be sufficiently hammered into the natioual 


were at once decimated, and more than decimated. It is the | affairs of the East under the international care of Europe. But thes 
characteristic of that awful pestilence that its seeds multiply and | jealousy of French ambition, however instinctive, may be cared 
fructify without visible contagion; and in a few months the , too far. Itwould becarried to an extreme if it were permitted te 
cholera was spreading towards Eeypt, Syria, and Constantinople, | interfere with the a of civilization or Christianity, or wath 
and steadily moving as usual from the East upon the West. the public health of Europe. The one thing to be investigated «, 
To the French Government belongs the credit of having some can be achieved by 
time since despatched a medical commission to the East, to study | fr inte Seats The French evidently think it seelf 4 a mae 
the cholera in its origin, to investigate its character, and the | ion oat h at itcannot. M. Béhic limits himself to the suger 
laws that regulate its march. The information received from | of observation and 
consular agents and from commissioners alike have led the French | and that the R 
Government to the conclusion that the Mecca pilgrimage is a | Mecca should be jealously inspected 
species of pestilence centre. The introduction of steam navigation 
only makes the dangers greater than ever. During the passage | 
through the desert, the pilgrims, at all events, were in the open , 
air; and a tedious journey allowed sufficient time for the elements | 
of disease which they carried with them to be dissipated or dis- | 
persed. Thousands now go and return by sea, in the most crowded 
and malarious of ships; and unhappily for the country for which 
they are bound, the voyage is soon over. That cholera is thus 
engendered, if not propagated, is proved by our recent expe- | 
rience; and the next question to consider is how Europe can meet | 
the evil. Putting aside the obvious precaution of setting one’s own | 
house in order, there are two rival methods of grappling with the | 
cholera. The first is the antiquated and comedadt Wiscredited 
— of amg me Ever since its invention, subsequently to 
the Crusades, the system of —— has injured Waropem 
commerce, without securing to Europe immunity from pestilence. | 
For a great commercial nation, with a hundred seaports, it is 
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mind to bear fruit in definite legislation. Sir James Wilde is perhaps | 
the only one of the performers at Social Science meetings who 
distinctly added to his reputation oF. occupying the presidential 
chair. His masterly exposition of the real necessity for, and 
the undoubted precticebili of, a digest of English law, 
to be followed in due time by a regular code, is remembered 
now as vividly as it was immediately after its delivery; and on 
this subject there was little left for Sir R. Phillimore to do besides 
recalling the discussions of a former year, and adding his 
own name to the number of those who have advocated this most 
essential of all reforms. In time it will eae | come, but the 
rospect of immediate action is slight enough. e present Lord 
Yhancellor is in all respects the very opposite of his predecessor, 
and has always been more distinguished by the soundness with 
which he has administered existing law than by any keen desire to 
amend it, either by the assumption of excessive judicial powers, or 
by taking a bold initiative in his place in the House of Lords. 
As a judge of the type which the genius of English law is | 

t to produce, Lord Cranworth will probably leave behind | 
him a reputation higher even than that which he now 
enjoys. No man ever sat upon the Bench upon whose de- 
cisions it was easier to calculate beforehand ; and if Mr. Babbage 
could invent a machine into which a given amount of legal 
authority might be poured with the certainty of bringing out the | 
logical consequence, it would scarcely apply the doctrines settled | 
by precedent with greater fidelity than the present —— of | 
the Woolsack. This is the kind of temper that English lawyers © 
reverence, and the confidence which it justifies in the issue of a | 
suit is a benefit to suitors which can scarcely be overrated. But — 
it is not the temper which leads to ambitious reforms, and for | 
sweeping changes in any department of the law we shall” 

robably have to wait for the advent of a younger and _ 
ess cautious Chancellor. It is all the more essential that, | 
in the meantime, discussion should be kept alive; and how- | 
ever slight the immediate may be, Sir R. Philli- 
more was probably justified in expressing the expectation that 
sooner or later Parliament will see the expediency of voting a few 
thousands for the pu of inducing competent persons to devote 
their powers to a work so important as the digesting of the whole 
body of the law. Before the Statutes were expurgated, it was 
often said that Parliament would never pass a measure of the kind 
upon trust; yet within the last few years the greater part of what | 
was once the Statute-book has been repealed, on the authority of 
the learned and laborious lawyers by whose labours the wheat has 
been sifted from the chaff. What has been done for the Statutes 
may be done also for Common Law and Equity, and though the 
task would be more difficult, a competent body of lawyers might 
readily be found to carry it to a successful issue. Partly, 
rhaps, from jealous distrust of the late Chancellor, the 
of Commons was little disposed to commit to him 
the creation of such a Commission, and it is not likely that 
Lord Cranworth will be anxious for powers of this descrip- | 
tion. But it is something to have Sir James Wilde’s opinion 
reiterated by one eminent lawyer after another, and to be told on 
the best authority that what every one admits to be a desirable, 
if feasible, reform, not only ought to be done at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, but can be done at any time with the assistance 
which any Chancellor, if backed by the House of Commons, has 
it in his power to command. 

With the exception of the opening address, nothing very 
striking was produced at the Sheffield meeting on the subject 
of Law Reform. Mr. Moffatt dilated at great length on his 
project of Bankruptcy amendment, and expressed opinions which 
for the first time explained how so crude a scheme ever recom- 
mended itself to his mind. His theory on the subject seems to | 
be, that all bankruptcy laws are a mistake, and that every debtor | 
who cannot meet his liabilities ought to be left to the tender | 
mercy of his creditors, and be hunted down to the end of time, or 
so long as a farthing of his debts remained unpaid. With these 
views, it is intelligible that Mr. Moffatt should have framed a 
scheme carefully devised to reduce to a minimum the action of | 
the Bankruptcy code. He seems entirely to have overlooked the 
iact that (quite apart from the moral question whether the most 
rigorous and exacting law is always the fairest) the absence of 
uny meee for setting an unsuccessful trader on his legs again 
would be more injurious to creditors than to debtors. As long as 
a man can hope to get cleared from his difficulties and start | 
afresh, there is a strong inducement to him to bring in the 
remnant of his property for fair division among his creditors; | 
but if he knows that when he has parted with his last | 
shilling he will remain liable all his life, or until the Statute 
of Limitations saves him, to his unsatisfied creditors, he will | 
take very good care that he never comes down to the last | 
shilling at all. It is easy to say that when a man’s assets © 
are insufficient to meet his liabilities the whole belongs to his 
creditors, and ought to be divided in part payment of their claims ; | 
but it is not at all easy on such terms as these to get possession of 
the property of an insolvent trader. There are many places in the | 
world to which a man may the money which he ought to 
pay to his creditors; and, unless he is encouraged to do right by 
some such show of mercy as the bankrupt laws provide, a trader 
of average morality will assuredly come to the conclusion that 
his first duty is to himself: The discharge given by the law of 
bankruptcy is, under the circumstances, a very judicious offer for 


creditors to make, pe an insolvent from becoming an 
absconding debtor ; those who dissent from this view would 


perhaps do well to leave the improvement of the Bankruptcy 
code to less Draconic legislators, who will believe in the pos- 
sibility of some amendment short of an absolute repeal of all 
legislation on the subject. The crude compromise which Mr. 
Moffatt produced between his theoretical aversion to any bank- 
ruptcy discharge and his practical desire to pass a Bill through 
Parliament on the subject, is too monstrous to bear a moment’s con- 
sideration. That a debtor, however fraudulent, who pays 6s. 8d. 
in the pound should have his discharge, and that no other in- 
solvent should derive any benefit from the surrender of his pro- 
perty, was the proposal of Mr. Moffatt’s Committee ; and the effect 
of such an enactment of course would be that only an excep- 
tionally honest insolvent whose assets were less than one-third 
of his debts would ever surrender at all. When a trader 
had come to this pass, he would straightway convert what 
he had left, and act upon the advice of Mr. Weller’s counsellor, to 
“consign it in a sate place.” The severity of the law would 
defeat its object, and the arbitrary line drawn between cases to be 
treated with rigour and with mercy would bring it into just con< 
tempt. The series of blundering bankruptcy Statutes which have 
successively failed in this country did at least attempt to make 
the distinction, where it ought to be made, between the fraudulent 
and the merely unfortunate trader. The cleverness of rogues, and 
the want of cleverness in those who drew and those who admminis- 
tered our Bankruptcy Acts, in great measure defeated this 
laudable endeavour; but even if it were hopeless to carry out the 
true principle, which we do not believe, it would be less discredit- 
able to English law to make either mercy or severity the universal 
rule than to impose a code which would be ring to a man 
who was very unlucky, and tender in the extreme to any clever 
swindler who could manage to stop his proceedings just when he 
had reached the sro “md of 6s. 8d. in the pound, It is cer- 
tain that a Bankruptcy reform must be once more attempted, but 
Mr. Moffatt’s project is not at all more likely to become the law 


_ of the land by being freely discussed and generally understood. 


LUBECK. 


ee are moments in the course of intelligent travel that 
make an impression which lasts for ever, which later im- 
pressions may easily rival, but which they can never wholly wipe 
out. In going through a course of remarkable towns, interesting 
alike for their existing remains and from the associations of past 
times, each has a fair chance of seeming for the moment the most 
attractive among its fellows. But there are spots in every journey 
—in every journey at least planned with historical and political 
objects—which stand out by themselves, which may be placed 
side by side with others of equal interest on other grounds, but 
which we at once feel admit of no competitor of their own kind. 
Such, in a North German tonr, a journey among Hanseatic cities, 
is the moment when we first catch sight of the ancient 
head of the great merchant League, the ancient mistress and 
civilizer of Northern Europe. Simply as a picturesque combina- 
tion, the seven spires of Liibeck form a piece of architectural 
grouping which can hardly be surpassed, though there was a time 
when they might have been fairly matched in their own line by 
the six spires of Coventry. And, as a picturesque combination, a 
question at once arises between groupings like Liibeck and 
Coventry, where nearly all the main objects are of the same kind, 
and groupings like Caen and Oxford, which present a collection 
of forms of greater variety. But, historically, what is Caen or 
Coventry compared to Liibeck ? Leofric and William, the 
Conqueror have their attractions, but what is any one city of 
the Kingdom of England or of the Duchy of Normandy beside the 
mighty commonwealth whose fleets once struck terror into all 
the Kingdoms of the North? Hundreds are familiar with the 
fame of Venice in whose ears the name of Liibeck is hardly 
an intelligible sound. But the greatness of Venice within her 
own Mediterranean was not more indisputable than the greatness 
of Liibeck within that Northern Mediterranean whose shures 
she so largely helped to people with men of our own race and 
almost of our own speech. Here, fallen indeed from her ancient 
greatness, but still free, still prosperous, is the city which once was 
the mightiest commonwealth of Teutonic Europe. Here is the 
city which once sat as the chosen chief of eighty free and sisterly 
pe a the city which checked the advance of Denmark, and 
which gave Kings to Sweden, the city the long arms of whose 
commerce stretched from Novgorod to London, and whose history 
is inseparably entwined with that of our own commerce and our own 
capital. Here are still her splendid churches, the special church of 
the citizens significantly overtopping the Cathedral of the Prince 
Bishop ; here is her Rathhaus, where indeed no longer assemble 
the deputies of all the commonwealths of Northern Europe, but 
where Biirgermeisters and Senators and Biirgerschaft still main- 
tain the independence of a republic which, since her own Cesar 
has vanished and since her foreign tyrant has passed away, no 
longer owns a superior upon earth. Many and stirring indeed are 
the thoughts which press Fe the mind as we first set foot in the 
Teutonic Carthage—the Teutonic Carthage, we say; for the 
Tentonic Rome we must look elsewhere, in the city of nobles 
which crowns the proud peninsula girded by the Aar. 

There are indeed almost as many striking points of analogy 
between Liibeck and Bern as there are striking points of differ- 
ence. Both are essentially cities of the middle ages. Unlike 
the cities of Southern Europe, of Gaul, and of a large part of 
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itself, neither of them has the least root in classical 
antiquity. Each acknowledges an historical founder in the 
same comparatively recent age. Liibeck dates from the former, 
Bern from the latter, half of the twelfth century. What 
Berchthold of Zihringen is to the southern city, Henry the 
Lion of Saxony is to the northern. In neither case can 
any claim to an earlier date be decently put forward; Bern 
probably already existed as a village, but that is all. A com- 
memorative legend is attached to the birth of either city, but 
neither had ever the slightest pretence for enveloping itself 
in the charm of mythical antiquity. The city of merchants and 
the city of nobles have alike had their day ; each in a manner has 
fallen, and each has in a manner risen again; neither holds the 
same place in the general balance of things which once it held ; 
but each is still free and prosperous, and doubtless neither would 
willingly exchange that ancestral freedom for any material advan- 
8 which might be gained by incorporation with any self-styled 
Kingdom or self-styled Empire of yesterday. 

Lubeck is indeed the sort of city which most thoroughly delights 
the historical inquirer. The past and the present combine in 
exactly their proper proportions. A city of ruins is a mere matter 
of antiquarian curiosity ; in a city where all is new, the busy present 
is too apt to exclude the venerable past. As we walk the streets 
of Liibeck, both extremes seem alike excluded. There was a time, 
under and immediately after the tyranny of Bonaparte, when 
Liibeck had positively sunk, and when rosperity had 
away. from her. Since her deliverance, she om ome her place in 
the new state of things—not indeed her old place as Queen of 
Northern Europe, but a place as a chief centre of the trade of her 
own seas, a character in which she has steadily advanced, and in 
which she has little to fear, unless the new masters of Kiel contrive 
to nurse up their new haven into an artificial prosperity. 

Liibeck stands well, on a slightly elevated peninsula, sloping 
down on both sides to its two rivers, and faced, on the other side 
of the Trave, by the rising ground formerly occupied by the forti- 
fications of the city, and now laid out in the usual ornamental 
manner. The position would be striking anywhere; it is especially 
so in the dull country with which Liibeck, like most other North- 
German towns, is surrounded. The city consists of two main 
lines of streets on the ridge of the hill, from which cross streets 
slope down on both sides. It is therefore a city in which, unlike 
Cambridge, Brunswick, or Limoges, it is unusually easy to find 
one’s way. In ancient buildings iibeck is wonderfully rich. Two 
great and three smaller churches, remains, more or less extensive, 
of three monasteries, the noble Rathhaus, a hospital, and many 
picturesque private houses, form avery rich accumulation of archi- 
tectural wealth. All the buildings are in the local brick style, 
and are none the worse for it. But, owing to a fire which pretty 
well destroyed the city in the fourteenth century, there are very 
small remains of any great antiquity. 

Among the particular buildings, we have already implied that 
the civic church, the Marienkirche, distinctly outtops the Dom or 
Cathedral in the general view of the city. The Cathedral in fact, 
higher alike in antiquity and in ecclesiastical rank, has the advan- 
tage in length, while it yields in height. As an architectural 
whole, the Marienkirche lias certainly the advantage; it forms one 
harmonious design of the fourteenth century, and is not a whit 
the worse for its material. Without, the two western spires and 
the grouping of the eastern chapels claim for it, mere parish church 
as it is, a aad among the noblest of minsters; and the interior, 
with the gigantic height of its columns, the minuter glories of its 
roodloft, and the exquisite beauty of the chapel attached to its 
southern tower, will more than realize any expectation which 
may have been formed without. But if the Marienkirche 
is the more satisfactory to the artist, the Cathedral is distinctly 
the more attractive to the antiquary. Like so many other 
Lutheran Churches, its wealth in the way of ecclesiastical ornament 
is something amazing. An enormous crucifix, with its attendant 
figures, of splendid workmanship and altogether untouched, still 

ns the centre of the church in its old position, and seems to 

ve no offence to the Protestantism of a city which rather piques 
itself on its piety as compared with its neighbours. <A splendid 
triptych by Memmling in one of the northern chapels is perha 
the most generally attractive object in the church, but the whole 
building is full of remains of one sort and another, ritual and 
monumental. Conspicuous among the latter is the bronze fi 
of Bishop Heinrich von Buchholz, a benefactor of the fourteenth 
century, who lies in the choir which he enlarged to its present 
extent. As his eyes were made of gems, and as a third gem 
adorned his pastoral staff, these more precious parts were picked 
out by the French conquerors of Liibeck. Even the tender mercies 
of the wicked are cruel, but we may be thankful that the Bishop 
was not melted down whole into a cannon. 

Of the three conventual establishments very extensive remains 
exist, as the domestic buildings seem to have been applied to 
other purposes, almost without injury. The church of St. Anne, 
in ruins, is very singular, and that of St. Katharine is both singular 
and beautiful. Its choir, raised aloft to a height which, even com- 
paratively, utterly distances that of Wimborne, is made into a 
receptacle for local antiquities, mainly ecclesiastical. It is filled 
with pictures and im of the most gorgeous kind, showin 
with what still remain in the churches, what the wealth of Lii 
once was, The Holy Ghost Hospital has a striking front, with a 
range of small spires, which seem almost designed for a larger 
building; probably they were suggested by those of the Rathhaus. 
The latter groups well with the Marienkirche, and, though it is 


to the ch of exhibiting several gross architectural shams, 
yet on the whole it shows what an effect can be produced by brick 
in secular architecture, as its neighbour does in ecclesiastical. 
The outside is highly picturesque; within, the great hall of the 
Hansa has been cut up into various small rooms. As might be 
expected, it is by far the largest Rathhaus of its own group of 
cities ; and it is not one compact mass, like that of Bremen, but a 
building covering a great deal of ground and spreading out in 
more directions than one. As an historical monument, as the very 
heart and centre of the Hanseatic League, it stands by itself in 
North Germany. 

The remaining buildings are the gates. The Holstein Gate, 
near the railway, with its two msssive round towers and spires, 
is perhaps the more generally striking; but we are by no means 
clear that we do not prefer at least the present effect of the Burg- 
Thor at the north onl of the town. e Holstein Gate has lost 
greatly by the destruction of the adjoining buildings, including 
another gate still latger than itself. It was itself threatened, but 
the good taste and liberality of some of the citizens procured its 

reservation, and it is now being carefully restored. The Burg- 

has the great advantage of not standing isolated, as the Hol- 

stein Gate now does, but of still forming part of a group. Its 

shape is quite different ; not a gate between round towers, but a 

uare tower over a gate, reminding one somewhat of the Norman 
gate at ee St. Edmunds. 

Among the attractions of Liibeck it would be most unfair not 
to reckon the Liibeckers. It is pleasant to see a noble city so 
thoroughly appreciated by its inhabitants as Liibeck certainly is. 
They are proud of it, and are ready with the heartiest welcome to 
any one who shows an interest in either its past or its present 
state. Indeed the traveller who goes with an intelligent object 
need never fail to be well received in North Germany. He is in 
some respects better off than in Switzerland. North Germany 
has not suffered from the plague of tourists. There is not there- 
fore the same presumption in the North German mind, which there 
most naturally and onably is in the Swiss, that an English 
tmaveller is a fool. In North Germany, therefore, there is not the 
same need for an elaborate proof that you are something else. It 
is an ill wind that blows nobody any good, and the fact that some 
of the most interesting cities in Europe are set down in one of the 
ugliest countries in Resepe brings this incidental good both tu 
the inhabitants and to their visitors, We recommend a visit to 
Liibeck to all intelligent travellers, but we trust that mere tourists 
will keep away. 


IRISH TENANT RIGHT. 
IL. 


i ty may be useful to refer to the evidence taken by the Com- 
mittee Tenure and Improvement of for 
the purpose cf comparing the opinions expressed before it by men 
of and by of talk.” the first class be 
placed Mr. Edward Curling, t for the management of the 
estates of the Earl of Devon in the county of Limerick. This 
entleman has had considerable experience in England as well «s 
freland ; and he speaks with some omen | when he says that if 
in Ireland, as in England, farm houses and buildings were erected 
at the cost of the landlord, and the land, by drainage or other- 
wise, rendered fit for immediate profitable investment of the 
capital of the tenant, no Tenant-right Bill would be required. 
But, under the peculiar circumstances of Ireland, a legislative 
enactment is necessary to compensate tenants for improvements ; 
and there are only two modes in which this compensation can be 
made—namely, by a pecuniary = pow or by a duration of bene- 
ficial occupancy sufficient to enable the tenant to repay himself for 
the expenditure which he has incurred. Under the Act passed 
in 1860, if a tenant at his own cost has effected substantial 
improvements, and his eviction immediately follows, he will be 
entitled to an annuity of 7/. 2s. per cent. for twenty-five 
years, which will, according to the tables, replace the capital 
expended, with interest at five per cent.; and if he should 
be dispossessed of his ope age at any period during the 
twenty-five years, he will entitled to the same annuity 
during the residue of that term which may remain unex- 
ee Mr. Curling considers that for the efiectual thorough 
inage of low lands this is a fair and liberal provision. ‘I'he 
failure of the Act may, in his opinion, be attributed to the 
fact that no distinction has been made between improvements 
cheaply and easily executed and those of a more costly and dif- 
ficult description. The compensation is the same for thorough 
drainage, for the reclamation of mountain land, and for the 
erection of farm dwellings and offices. Mr. Curling’s knowledge of 
the country does not lead him to suppose that there is a gencral 
and wide-spread feeling of distrust existing between landlords and 
tenants, but he thinks that the tenants would like to have security 
for their improvements. He is prepared to give leases to every 
tenant on ‘he Devon estate above twenty acres, and numbers 
do not apply for them spn Sorege they will not go to the cost 
of 3/. or “h for a lease. ere is almost a fierce competition 
for land amongst the occupying class. They do not estimate 
the value of the improvements or of the goodwill, but as 
long as they can get the land they are satisfied. The prac- 
tice of purchasing the goodwill prevails in other parts of 
Ireland besides Limerick. Mr. Curling mentions a case where 
200/. was given for a holding which was really worth nothing, 
and the purchaser justified his outlay by saying, “It will-not cost 
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anything, because I shall get a wife, and she will have zool.” 
Another reason commonly given is, “that it is better to have 
the outgoing tenant’s blessing than his curse.” It is probable 
that mistakes will be made by those who apply, to a people 
who guide their actions by such motives, the rules of life 
and conduct which prevail in England. The Irish are an imagi- 
native and impulsive race; and although there is good hope that 
these qualities may be acted upon beneficially, legislation is not a 
promising method. Mr. Curling says again, “‘They do not make any 
calculation at all as to what value they get for their money; the 
only care to get the land.” Mr. Curling does not go along wit 
other witnesses in condemning the method of compensation by 
annuities aggre by the Act of 1860; but it is a fact that, 
although considers the term of twenty-five years suf- 
ficient to compensate for thorough drainage, no proceeding has 
been taken under the Act which gives that term. lie accounts for 
this fact by supposing that the tenants are in the habit of making 
sod-drains two feet deep, and do not like to go to the expense 
of four-feet drainage. The truth is, thatimprovement is obstructed 
by habit, and habit may be changed by instruction and example, 
but scarcely by legislation. Mr. Curling, being asked whether 
tenants throughout Ireland did not desire security of tenure as well 
as security of compensation for improvements, answered that, if 
“security of tenure” meant leases, he thought that in general 
tenants would like to have them. Being asked whether “ a disin- 
terested third party ” ought to be employed to fix the amount of 
rent, he answered that that would be an unwarrantable inter- 
ference with the rights of property. The rents on the Devon 
estate, being fair, are punctually and cheerfully paid, and Mr. 
Curling has as little trouble with Irish tenants as he had with 
English tenants. 
he evidence of Lord Dufferin is only less valuable than that of 
Mr. Curling because his experience has been derived from the 
pores of Ulster, where the general state of the relations between 
dlord and tenant is such as we can only hope to see prevailing in 
other parts of Ireland after the lapse of years shall have obliterated 
the effects of irritating causes which have now for the most pert 
been removed. Lord Dufferin told the Committee that he came 
to the conclusion, at the time the Act of 1860 was passed, that 
nothing would probably be done under it. He believes that the 
largest portion of good agriculture in Ireland is in Ulster, and 
that where the agriculture is superior the inhabitants are more 
industrious. He thinks that the good relations subsisting between 
landlords and tenants in the north of Ireland are not to be attributed 
tothe existence of tenant-right, but that the existence of tenant-right 
has been the consequence of those good relations. This custom 
of tenant-right, so far as regards payment for improvements, is, 
in his opinion, an excellent custom; but when payment is made 
by the incoming tenant of a sort of “black mail” to the outgoing 
tenant, in order that he may not interfere with quiet possession of 
the farm, the custom is pernicious, <A great deal of good, as well 
as a great deal of evil, has resulted trom the practice, but he 
would not like to strike the balance. He adds, that the highest 
apo are often made where farms are in the worst condition. 
te considers that if a landlord invites a tenant to cultivate a farm, 
and if a general custom pervades the country that a tenant shall, 
at the expiration of his tenancy, obtain a certain sum of money 
in consideration of his improvements, a moral obligation rests 
+ op the landlord to see that the tenant is fairly compensated. 
argument of the moderate advocates of tenant-right could 
not be more fairly stated, but the oar | lies in enforcing this 
moral obligation by Act of Parliament. Lord Dufferin does not 
believe that giving compensation under the form established by 
the Act of 1860 would be any inducement to the tenant to invest 
his capital. Mr. Curling, drawing his experience chiefly from a 
well-managed estate, considers that landlord and tenant would be 
always able to come to ent about improvements; but 
Lord Dufferin feels the want of some independent authority to 
which landlord and tenant could both refer a matter in dispute 
between them with equal confidence, and he suggests the appoint- 
ment of Government arbitrators for this pu . This arbitration 
should not be made compulsory, but if it were offered by one 
party and refused by the other, the advantage would rest with 
the just man, and thus public opinion would be brought to bear on 
the settlement of this question; “and this is very important, for 
the reason that in Ireland public opinion may be said scarcely to 
exist.” By the appointment of arbitrators, Government would be 
giving all the weight of its authority and influence in recom- 
mending that compensation should be made for improvements. 
But Lord Dufferin thinks that any attempt by the Legislature 
to embody the custom of tenant-right, properly so called, in an 
Act of Parliament would have a re an very much to weaken it. 
Such legislation as had been proposed by other witnesses would 
ce landlord and tenant in a hostile attitude towards each other. 
tenant who has made improvements without a lease is like a 
wife without a marriage settlement. “He is the weaker vessel, 
and in the long run, should a legal contest take place, he is likely 
to go to the wall.” It is admitted that the landlord might find a 
difficulty in raising the lump sum which is grepeeed to.be paid to 
the tenant, instead of the annuity given by the Act; but Lord 
Dufferin thinks that the difficulty would be inconsiderable in 
practice, “because the outgoing tenant would be compensated by 
the sum paid by the i tenant.” 
Let us now hear evidence on the other side, the first witness 
that we shall call being the Honourable Mountifort pi pr 
with 


Judge of the Landed Estates Court of Ireland. He says, 


truth, that the evil under which Ireland suffers is that she is 
utterly dependent upon her agriculture, at the same time that her 
agriculture is in a very ard state. There is no adequate 
capital expended in permanent improvements on the land, either 
by landlord or tenant. J Longfield would propose to take 
away from the landlord the right of distraining for rent. He says 
that there is in Ireland a great deal of feeling with regard to 
right of people to oecupy land so long as they pay their rent. Here 
we have an ae of “ fixity of tenure” which is at any rate 
intelligible. He thinks the habits of the country in England are 
more favourable than in Ireland to the liberal treatment of tenants, 
but in the laws of the two countries there is no difference. He 
tells us that “Ireland is certainly improving, and in intelligence 
among other things.” He thinks that, if. the people had no grievance 
as to compensation for improvements, they would see that they 
could not sustain any complaint for insecurity of tenure. The 
country in the south of Ireland is improving, although not so 
rapidly as could be wished. There has been immense improve- 
ment in Ireland, especially in the matter of drainage. Judge 
Longfield states that “no man in Ireland will turn out a tenant 
who does his best, merely with the hope of attracting a better 
tenant”; and if we could accept this statement as generally true, 
the condition of Ireland could not be considered otherwise than 
hopeful. But he tells us, again, that tenants frequently offer 
too much rent in order to get occupation; and, once in occu- 
pation, it is then that the bargaining begins for the amount 
of rent. If such a tenant were put out, you might hear a, great 
deal about eviction, although he had agreed to the amount of 
rent, 


Another im witness is the Right Rev. William Keane, 


| Roman Catholic Bishop of Cloyne, who may be taken to have 


stated the case against the landlords as strongly as it can reasonably 
be stated. Bishop Keane explains the present state of Ireland b 
the admission that “ the past has handed down a legacy of diffi- 
culties,” which he does not pretend to — can be all at once 
removed. He ascribes to landlords a disinclination to grant 
leases, by which tenants become less amenable to political influence 
than if they held at will. He would wish that landlords and 
tenants should entertain friendly feelings towards each other, and 
should settle these questions of compensation between themselves ; 
and he thinks this might be done “ if there were no obstacle in 
the way derived from the past.” A great deal towards developing 
the resources of the land may be effected by example. 
“ Man is an imitative being, and when a man found that all his 
fellow-tenants about him were a their land, he would be 
driven into making improvements himself.” Bishop Keane knows 
the people of his own = of Ireland well, and therefore, 
when he tells us that, if notice by the tenant is requi 
previously to improvements under the Act, no improvements 
will ever be made at all, we receive his statement with attention, 
if not with absolute belief. ‘The tenants are so depressed and so 
discouraged, and feel themselves so much in the power of the 
landlord, that no tenant would have the courage to single out him- 
self and become the first to set what may be called a very dan- 
gerous example ; and, therefore, if it be left to them to initiate it 
they will not give any notice at all.” If this be a true description 
of irish tenants in general, they are so different from English 
tenants that they are likely to — to be treated in a totall 
different way. That some of them are different from Englis. 
tenants appears abundantly from ae Keane’s story of a tenant 
who came to him, “with tears in his eyes,” to implore the 
Bishop’s interference with his landlord, who was about to 
“break” his lease; and the Bishop found that the tenant 
had never asked his landlord to agree beforehand to compen- 
sation for improvements, because “he was afraid.” We can only 
say that grown men who go about with tears in their eyes may 
very probably require to be treated like babies. Bishop Keane 
concurs with other witnesses in the opinion that the method of 
compensation by annuity is practically valueless. He avows that 
by “security ” or “fixity” of tenure he only means a title to com- 
pensation for improvements. There was a time, he says, when 
other things were in the minds of some men, and when exag- 

rated claims excited ex ted fears. He does not seem to 

ave quite made up his mind as to what he means by fulk 
compensation for improvements. He quotes a rule of Roman law, 
which enabled the tenant to sue his landlord ad recipienda ea que 
tmpendit, but he sometimes talks as if he thought that the out- 
going tenant ought to be paid the fee-simple value of whatever 
increase of productive power he may have conferred upon the 
land—which is a very different thing. However, the Bishop 
appears willing to leave the decision of this and similar ques- 
tions to those who understand what he calls “legal techni- 
calities” better than he does. Allowing for some inflation of 
language, his views are in general moderate and sensible ; and if 
he may be taken as a fair sample of the advocates of ‘tenant- 
right, there is gootl hope that long-vexed question will in 
time be settled. The Act of 1860 may be, in sume i, 
improved ; but no legislation can create that sense of landlords 
duty which has uced ity and contentment on the 
estates of the of Devon. the emigration which is now 

ing on should so far diminish competition for land as to arouse 
fandlords to the necessity of doing their utmost to foster confidence 
and are a among their tenants, the ‘agitation about tenant- 
right would soon pass into the domain of history. 
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REVIEWS. 


MODERN GNOSTICISM.—BUNSEN’S HIDDEN WISDOM OF 
CHRIST.* 

requiring great sagacity and caution, as well as know- 
ledge, even where the doctrine is one publicly professed and dis- 
like the acknowledged truths of Christianity. The 
difficulty is of course much greater when the doctrine is supposed 
to have been transmitted with secresy, and with precautions 
against its becoming public. M. de Bunsen undertakes to trace 
such asecret doctrine or “ gnosis ”—a “ hidden wisdom ” relating to 
the deepest and most mysterious} subjects of human thought and 
belief and hope—not merely through the times of which we have 
written records and a tolerably ciear history, but through the un- 
known “prehistoric” ages td there is no footing for even a 
reasonable guess, beyond the first attempts at writing, to its 
iginal source in the very dawn of human existence. He pro- 
fesses to be able to follow it from the first revelation of it by 
Divine inspiration, through Zoroaster, through the religious ideas 
and development represented by the books of the Zendavesta, 
through the traditions of Jewish sects and Alexandrian schools, 
down to a mysterious and hitherto ill-understood teaching in the 
first Christian centuries, in which he supposes it to have culmi- 
nated. It is manifest that this must be a considerable task. M. 
de Bunsen seems hardly conscious of its magnitude and difficulty, 

compared to which tracking a thread of water through the chann 
and caverns of a limestone mountain would be alight task. He is 
ingenious and learned and honest, and, as it seems to us, though 
he is very free in speculation, he is singularly simple and easy 
to be satisfied. But though nothing can be more interesting or 
important than pursuing in a solid and trustworthy way the 
course and connection of great religious and moral ideas, it is a 
work which only makes confusion worse confounded if done ill, 
or if a wrong direction is taken. It must be real tracing, 
not guessing; not substituting arbitrarily one view which a man 
fancies for another which he does not, and replacing a theory which, 
it may be, wants full evidence and has intrinsic difficulties, by one 
of which the difficulties are just as. great and the evidence still 
less respectable and worth attention. We lose patience when an 
obscure and complicated problem is still further darkened by a 
multitude of words and an accumulation of ill-applied erudition. 
M. de Bunsen’s ambitious attempt to show how the true religion 
came down from the first men, h imperfectly known Jewish 
sects, till it was corrupted and but lost among the early 
disciples of its greatest and —— teacher, Jesus Christ, is not a 
penne oumeeaton to the elucidation of the history of religion. 
He has neither the intellectual grasp to comprehend the extent of 
what he has to do, nor the caution and the sure and accurate 
knowledge of his materials, which would enable him really to 
throw light on the subject. In his manner of “fies his 

dl 


jumps and assumptions are something astounding. is 
and slovenly in his use of documentary authorities, and 
credulous mt aa the convenience of his theory is concerned. With 
such defects, it is hardly worth while to complain of his wearisome 
repetitions, of his want of all power of clear exposition and forcible 
statement, of his clumsy and puzzling sentences, and of an 
English style which continually appears like a bad translation 
ott ‘de Samo h that th ples of true 
@ Bunsen’s t is that the t princi 
religion, which found their purest and hon olnatiie expression 
in the teaching of Christ and St. Paul, are to be traced to their 
first appearance in the world, not in a Jewish or Mosaic, but 
in a tile, revelation; and that they were preserved and 
handed down, through the coarse materialism of Judaism, in 
the form of a secret tradition. These principles M. de Bunsen 
repeats continually in the form of a few definite dogmatic 
articles—namely, that God is one and invisible; that the first- 
born among creatures is the Divine Spirit, Wisdom, or Word, 
the mediator between the Creator and the creature, the 
organ of sanctification and immortality; the existence of angels 
and spirits; the universality of God’s saving love; righteousness 
through the grace of God ; atonement through. righteousness; and 
the duty of prayer. Under these heads are comprised, accordin 
to M. de Bunsen, the doctrine of St. Paul, and that of the Gospel 
according to St. John; and they are, he considers, the substance 
and characteristic revelation of Christianity as disclosed and taught 
by Jesus Christ. But these doctrines, though they are not to be 
found in the Pentateuch or in the Old Testament writi 
before the My are to be found, clearly and distinctly 
expressed, in that Gentile Bible which professes to contain the 
ndavesta consists of several books, of varying antiqui 
authority ; but in the oldest and most anthentin oy the 
Fe ag the “great reformer of the Aryan faith” M. de Bunsen 
finds what he has laid down as the leading doctrines of religion, 
and he develops and proves them from these Zoroastrian scriptures, 
with a of. texts. Prominent am these 
doctrines, and i their centre and key, was the “ doctzine 
about the Divine Sonship, through the indwelling'of the Divine 
Spirit ”; the doctrine of a Divine “ word,” or “ spirit,” or “ wi ¥ 


* The Hidden Wisdom of Christ and the Key of Knowledge ; or, History of 
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‘the firstborn and “type 
element to reasonable creatures, concerning which 


” of creation, and mea the divine 
i de Bunsen 
in the familiar language of the New Testament the 
inferences which he deduces from quotations from the Zendavesta. 
“This doctrine,” he says, “has most probably been (sic) revealed 
to Abraham, as it certainly was revealed to Zoroaster.” Zoroaster 
was the forerunner of A ; and as Abraham is connected 
with “Ur of the Chaldees, it is difficult not to connect somehow 
or other the Semitic patriarch with the descendants of the 
race,” and with their religious traditions, though M. de Bunsen 
looks upon him as yt ae specially chosen and called of God, 
and “ the friend of ’ But the doctrines of Zoroaster did not 
in the first instance pass to the descendants of Abraham; and if 
Moses, and those who succeeded him, knew them, they guarded 
them as an esoteric gnosis and a secret tradition, which the carnal 
multitude could not bear, and which was committed to a chosen 
few to be handed down by the side of the written law. M. de 
Bunsen, from Josephus, the Mishnah, and the Clementines, thinks 
that there is testimony “pointing to e secret or hidden tradition 
having existed from the earliest times among the Jews,” and that 
“the gradual revealing the same would naturally lead to a 
development of the national faith, and to alterations in the holy 
books.” It was not, however, till the Jews had come into contact 
with Aryan and Chaldean tradition during the Babylonish 
eee that the great change took place. en began a great 
reform and — of the Jewish faith. It affected largely 
the recasting and rearrangement of the Hebrew Scriptures under 
Ezra. The whole people was to a certain degree leavened by the 
“ principles of this secret tradition,” which at the time began to 
form part of the national faith, to en new articles on the 
popular creed, and to give rise to a v! law, springing up by the 
side of the written law, supplying its defects, and harmonizing the 
old and the new, the ancient text with the modern teaching. But 
much more than this—from this contact with the East began great 
arties or sects in the in 
Sercester were, in more or » acce guarded, an 
handed on under aval of eecrey. The ians of this secret 
ition — ians ual of faithfuln 
Therapeute. The written ion of it is to be found, chiefly 
and principally, in the Greek Apocrypha, but also in the Septuagint 
generally, which alters various passages of the Hebrew to accom- 
modate them to this “hidden wisdom,” and in the “ Palestinian 
Apocrypha,” the book of Proverbs, and the book of Enoch. Thus 
the genuine articles of “ absolute religion,” pt mm by the 
“great Aryan reformer,” were watched over transmitted as a 
secret and m: ious doctrine during the later “ pre-Christian ” 
centuries. a ee ing on the sacred deposit 
was performed by the isees with muc _ae of worldly 
motives, in a sour dissenti irit arising out of their an i 
to the conservative and legal Sedancees with a jealous oo 
of knowledge to the multitude, and with arbitrary restrictions on 
the freedom of teaching im for the convenience of their own 
“ selfish and absolute rule” ; with far greater elevation and earnest- 
ness of pu; by the Essenes, whom M. de Bunsen regards as the 
“true and only faithful guardians of secret tradition,” the wit- 
nesses for a spiritual religion of the heart, who realized in their lives 
those divine principles which, in the shape of a hidden know. 
they maintained in the midst of worldliness and materialism, 
who are only not mentioned in the New Testament for the reason 
that “ they were identified more or less with the Christians.” 

This teaching, which, beginning with Zoroaster, had been pre- 
served by secret tradition through centuries of change and super- 
stition, till it had come down, in all its purity, to form the 
characteristic faith of the mysterious, but holy and spiritually- 
minded, Essenes— this teaching Jesus Christ, in whom was 

-eminently the divine word or wisdom or spirit of which 
it spoke, authoritatively reasserted and confirmed; but not 
openly. With him, also, as long as he was upon earth, it was 
still a secret doctrine, kept back from the multitude, which 
he taught in other and more popular ways, and entrusted to the 
Twelve, who in due time were to publish it. But when the time 
came, the Apostles hesitated. e real cause of their master’s 
death, according to M. de Bunsen’s surmise, was that Judas 
revealed to the Pharisees the fact that Christ hac betrayed the 
secret which were so anxious: to , and had taught that 
hidden doctrine which they 


of time Paul was converted, and the “ hidden wisdom”—in which 


he may have been partially initiated at the feet of Gamaliel—was 
openly preached to the world that secret doctrine which Christ 
had committed! to the Twelve, but which the Twelve had not the 


became _generall — as the true Christian doctrine. 
Another result follow For a long time the only records of 
Christ’s life and words had represe: their external side and. his 
pts had been made to engraft upon 
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_ policy, they would not allow to be taught in the ools. e 
Apostles ——— and though among the Christian disciples 
there were bolder men who were persecuted, the Apostles them- 

selves 7 - their reticence. But in the course 
co to publish. After the ial opposition but final concur- 
of the Twelve, agreement of all their 
Jewish disciples, Paul’s new doctrine—new, not in its substance, 
but in the publicity and boldness with which it was announced— 
these some portions of his esoteric doctrine, and to _ what ; 
outer world had seen and heard of him agree with what he had 


_ successful. . Heretics like Marcion called 
- tion to the true Christian gnosis, originating in the Alexandrian 


and edite 


but unbroken thread of unaltered purity, winding through the 


manual of theology. The Zendavesta is a wonderful book; but 


-the English reader some grounds for judging how far we can 


time of Zoroaster it had become advisable to urge the necessity 


-would probably not have led to a separation “ had not Zoroaster 


‘do this with due solemnity and effect, Zoroaster summoned a 
monster meeting of all the Aryan tribes,” and made them “an 
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to the inner circle of his end, with the 

cance which to them he had put on his mission. But these 
attempts, represented in the first three aenee, were only partially 
lecing together the 

old with the new ; and ‘‘ docetic gnosticism,” a rival secret tradi- 


schools, and denying the reality of the Incarnation, was attaining 
formidable proportions and influence in Rome itself, the metropolis 
of Christianity. Yet all the time there had been in existence, 
though kept unpublished, an original record by the beloved 
disciple of the secret doctrine taught by his master, and of 
the language and explanations by which it was developed and 
illustrated. In the presence of Jewish opposition to the doctrine 


of St, Paul, and in the face of the threatening pretensions of a— 
rival “hidden wisdom,” plausibly and energetically urged by | 
heretical gnosticism, this document was at length brought forth 
if by the leaders of the Roman Church, late in the second | 
century. It is what we call the Gospel according to St. John. Itis | 
not now, probably, in the form in which he originally composed | 
it; but in the main we have his words. Thus at ane was | 
Christ's secret and most important teaching, after so many | 
hindrances and delays, authentically communicated to the world. 
It is found to entirely with the “hidden wisdom” made 
manifest at last by St. Paul in his “other gospel” (it is curious | 
how M. de Bunsen persists in putting into St. Paul’s mouth the 
very expression which he disclaimed), as it epely agen with the 
same hidden wisdom ” as exhibited in the G apocryphal 
books of Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus, and before them in the ancient 
records of the Zendavesta. That it agreed with the hidden doctrines 
of the Essenes and Therapeute we are also assured, and partially 
with that of the early Jewish interpreters, who developed and 
harmonized the text of the Hebrew law. This is a sketch of 
M. de Bunsen’s view of the history of original Christianity. 

If it were as easy to establish a theory as to start it, M.de Bunsen 
might be satisfied with his work, for it is laboriously built up, and 
it. covers a great deal of ground, and affects a number of very 
important matters. But it has its weak point; and that is, that 
it rests on a number of suppositions which, however probalgle 
they may appear to him, require proof which he has not given, 
and which he does not even seem to see the necessity of giving. 
The history of esoteric teaching and secret doctrines, however 
attractive it may be to some minds, must generally, from the nature 
of the case, be uncertain and inconclusive. But when a secret 
doctrine is to be traced half through the existence of the world, 
beginning with its very beginning, a cautious man would pause 
before he accepted the possibility of such a task. But M. de 
Bunsen is singularly untroubled by any misgivings about his power 
to know. He introduces us abruptly into the midst of the doctrines 
and reforms of Zoroaster, as if we knew all about them as we 
know things which are recorded by Thucydides and Tacitus. He 
expounds to us the theology of that favoured age of divine revela- 
lation and inspiration from which divine truth has flowed down 
to us through years which chronology cannot number, in a slender 


corruptions of the world, but never mixing with them; and he 
expounds it with the dogmatie precision and distinctness of a 


we can hardly believe that we know as much about it yet, or 
that it is quite so wonderful, as M, de Bunsen takes for granted. 
Before he drew from it such definite and unhesitating conclusions 
as to history and doctrine, it would have been as well to give 


speak for certain as to the authorship, the age, the manner of 
composition, the original and authentic character of its parts. It 
would be in the highest degree satisfactory and interesting to 
iknow even as much about Zoroaster and the Zendavesta as we do 
about Mahomet and the Koran; but when we are talking about 
books, ideas, and teaching more than six thousand years ago, 
even uncritical readers would like to feel assured that we have 
any means of knowing at all, and, if we have, what is the clue. 
M. de Bunsen does not seem to see that this is necessary. He 
talks of the Zendavesta as if all was clear and ascertainable 
about its composition; as if it was clear what portions of it 
may be ascribed to Zoroaster himself; as if what it says and 
its manner were fully understood, and could be 
used at once as basis of historical description. He speaks, 
without saying whether he is speaking in his own person or only 
in the words of his authority, of Z ter “ receiving divine 
revelations,” and of his being “ a messenger of God who listens to 
the voice of the Spirit.” Not content with ing him—as no 
doubt he is to be regarded—as the author of a great and eventful 
movement, though one which can now be but imperfectly under- 
stood, M. de Bunsen gives the precise narrative of his reform, 
which caused the great separation of the ‘an race, and the 

igration from Bactria to the Indus. He is able to tell us 
definitely of “a serious conflict” between the agricultural and 
nomadic Aryan tribes in Bactria. He informs us that in “ the 


of cultivating the ground and to discourage the nomadic habits 
of the Aryans,” but that the division thus arising between them 


occasioned a schism in the Aryan family by promulgating the 
divine revelations which he professed to have received from 
God himself.” And he further explains how, “in order to 
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inaugural address” —which, M. de Bunsen says, has been pre- 
served to us—in which he insisted upon mothe: 2 Be agriculture, 
and the perpetual conflict between good and evil, after which the 
tribes were obliged to choose between reform and emigration, and 
the nomad dissidents departed eastwards. It would have been 
much more interesting if a de Bunsen had indulged his readers 
with some means of judging how far all this can be drawn from 
his —, = how far his a can be considered historical. It is 
easy for him, accepting it all, to go on to su that here we 
have the “ Japhone me accounts which are hed in the later 
Semitic allegory of Cain and Abel; and to proceed to argue that, 
“ if we are obliged to explain figuratively the account in Genesis, 
it seems to transport us to the time of the great Aryan reformer, 
who would thus be proved as identical with the Adam of the 
Bible” ; but to those who, in reading, expect their author to prove 
as well as to conjecture, it seems like mere wandering amid 
agp guesswork incapable of verification. So, again, when 
. de Bunsen draws out a scheme of dogmatic articles from the 
Avesta, which, he says, “ according to the most ancient books of 
it, have been undoubtedly preached by the great Aryan reformer,” 
and which are so constructed and worded as apparently to 
anticipate and agree with St. Paul, the English reader cannot 
help wishing that, instead of a selection of Zoroastrian texts 
picked out to fit the later dogmatic lan of the New Testa- 
ment, the opportunity had been given him to read the pas 
thus interpreted in their original connection and context. e 
cannot help feeling suspicious when the complicated ideas of a 
very late age are supposed to be expressed in the natural records 
of a very remote one, and we doubt so sanguine an interpreter as 
M. de Bunsen. How sanguine he is pore, seen from the way 
in which he gets rid, from Zoroaster’s teaching, of an idea about 
the fate of the bad which is more shocking to the modern mind 


than it was to the ancient. One of his dogmatic articles is the . 


following, and he thus comments on the way in which it is treated 
in the Zendavesta : — 

The Universality of God’s Saving Love.—Whilst not a word is contained 
in the Avesta which regards the sinner as irredeemably lost, it is express] 
stated that through His Holy Spirit God is the Saviour of “ every one of his 
creatures.” Hell is called the “house of destruction”; but we may assume 
that originally this was considered as a place of punishment for those whe 
would not be saved in any other way. 


We may “assume” what we please, only there is not the 
smallest ground for a perfectly gratuitous assumption. And M. 
de Bunsen is so anxious to prove that he can point in the Avesta 
to the source “of that Aryan and Chaldzan tradition, of which 
he undertakes to show that it caused the great reform of the ~ 
Jewish faith about the time of the Babylonish captivity,” that the 
hazard of going from something which we do not know much 
about to find out something else about which we know quite as 
little never seems to occur to him. 

The same fault of method prevails throughout the book. M. 
de Bunsen seems to us not to know what proof is. It is sufficient 
that a view pleases him, and as a view must be a very desperate 
one with which some fact or other does not seem to harmonize, he 
is never at a loss for points which fall in with his supposition. 
But we vainly look for ro baer | secure and promising on the great 
questions which he handles—the remarkable change in character 
and religious ideas which took place in the Jews after the 
pg and the undoubted contrast in structure, tone, and 
matter between the Fourth Gospel and the first three. These 
matters have not been noticed for the first time by M. de Bunsen; 
and the ordinary suppositions account for what is remarkable 
in them with at least as much reasonableness as his. With- 
out some further evidence and elucidation which he does not 
give, his a of an apocryphal or secret tradition of doctrine 

ing on through so —_ and through such diversified con- 

itions of civilization and religious thought, must be looked upon 
as simply an exaggerated expression of the fact that, wherever 
there is an authoritative written text, whether of Scripture or 
human law, there will also accompany it an oral tradition ex- 
unding, developing, possibly in time altering, or even reversing 
it. Where there is exposition, there will ts dovelonenai; where 
there is teaching, there will be traditions; where there is a party, 
there will be party doctrines. There were all these things among 
the Jews; there were Pharisees, there were Essenes ; but the con- 
nection between their doctrines and those of which M. de Bunsen 
writes, and the proof that their tradition on the points of theology 
which he enumerates was a hal and secret, are the elements 
necessary for his theory, and they are wanting. And nothing can be 
more careless and inaccurate than his way of dealing with the autho- 
rities which he cites Josephus speaks of the Asyoc, “ the 
theory,” which the different Jewish sects follow; M. de Bunsen, 
by a strange blunder and mistranslation, infers from the 

at the Pharisees were the early advocates of private julegenh, 
to whom “the written word was binding only in so far as 
it could by interpretation be Brought in harmony with the 
dictates of reason.” He gravely quotes, from tlie rhetorical 
speeches which a puts into the mouth of Moses, recom- 
mendations to “meditate on the wisdom that is in the divine 
laws,” as a proof that Moses, at least according to Josephus, only 

ised these laws as the “ hieroglyphics of the hidden wisdom.” 

Of the doctrines of the Essenes we sow nothing but what Jose- 
hus has told us, and this is confessedly next to nothing; yet M. de 
unsen is quite positive and clear about these doctrines, and is cer- 
tain that the Essenes were the “only faithful guardians of the secret 
tradition” which began with Zoroaster and was to be confirmed by 
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Jesus Christ. The carelessness with which M. de Bunsen writes 
accompanies him to the end. In his last note he ascribes to the year 
600 a creed for which he quotes Ruffinus, a writer of the fourth 
century. Speculations, however wild and strange they may appear, 
have a claim to attention when they are supported with care and 
thought; but when their wildness and improbability are only 
— by the random guess-work and ill-considered evidence on 
which they rest, their only use is to remind us once more of 
Butler’s caution about “coming abroad in disorder, which a man 
a we to be dissatisfied to find himself in at home.” 

e wry. bagcss remains to be noticed. M.de Bunsen combines 
in himself the characteristic of many and antagonist schools. He 
cannot be called orthodox, for he makes wild work of all the 

rinciples, and of many of the fundamental doctrines, of orthodoxy ; 

e looks upon the creeds as masks which obscure the real hidden 
wisdom ; he recalls in his main theory the Gnostics of the second 
century, and he goes along with the boldest conclusions of 
the advanced criticism of the nineteenth. Yet the object of 
his work is to trace up the leading doctrine of orthollaxy to 
@ source in divine revelation, and to claim for it an antiquity 
and permanence, and also a set of proofs, such as the Apo- 
crypha, beyond the common belief and assertions of orthodox 
theology; he puts in a strong form the early pre-eminence of 
the Church of Rome; and he unites with his rationalizing neology 
the peculiar cam. and unction of the Evangelical school. 
But what we hardly expected to find in a writer who goes so far 
and so heartily with the schools of Tiibingen and Strasburg is that 
he is an expounder of unfulfilled prophecy, and looks forward to 
the restoration of the Jews, and a mniflennval theoc We have 
not space for his new chronological calculations, but from the in- 
terpretation which he adopts of the ‘‘ seventy weeks or jubilees of 
Daniel,” he has come to the conclusion that “the year 1864 
ushers in the last jubilee period, which precedes the millenarian 
jubilee of jubilees ” :— 

We say, then, that during the fifty years, beginning in 1864, those pre- 
dicted events will be accomplished which were typified by the destruction of 
Babylon, the ission to return, and the order to build the temple, events 
which occu about the fiftieth year of J iah’s prophecy. . . . The 
present year 1864 is the beginning of the jubilee, which is to usher in 
the millenarian jubilee of jubilees, dating from the year 1914, and ending in 
2914. During the next fifty years, therefore, we ead to look forward to 

e fall of Babylon, to the exodus of God’s especial people from the Israel of 
all nations, to the rebuilding of Jerusalem and of the temple, and to the 
establishment of the Messianic theocracy in the Holy Land. The future will 
show in how far these views are correct. 

It is odd to see a critic who treats the letter of the Bible as un- 
ceremoniously as Baur or Colenso rivalling Dr. Cumming himself 
in the confidence and precision with which he meddles with un- 
fulfilled prophecy. 


RHODA FLEMING.* 


iG is a great comfort to those who admire manly thinking and 

good English to find that Mr. Meredith has, for a time at 
least, abandoned the over-subtle and unfruitful speculations upon 
character and society which made his last novel a peculiarly con- 

icuous instance of both ay and labour failing to redeem 

e prime mistake of an ill-chosen theme. There are so few 
writers who combine creative power with that faculty of a 
large and liberal observation of life which alone can make their 
creations real or worth studying, that one grad es anything like 
waste of a kind of ability so uncommon. Mr. Meredith no doubt 
takes a high place among novelists of this rank. In all his books 
he introduces us to fresh and vigorously drawn characters. He 
never resorts to the “ common form ” of fiction. The mass of novels 
are like a very select circle in society ; night after night, though the 
names and dresses and scenes are slightly changed, the reader meets 
exactly the same set of people, and they all talk in exactly the same 
fashion, and do the same sort of things. It is something for which 
to be grateful to find a writer who has the power, and takes the 
trouble, to exhibit new characters; and to exhibit them, moreover, as 
doing and feeling what they would do and feel in the ordinary human 


way, not as if they were visibly playing at being characters in a | 


novel. Besides this, Mr. Meredi 
uality of abstaining from superfluous and unprovoked ing. 
e does not deny himself frequent asides—though they are rarer 
in Rhoda Fleming than in his previous books—but then these asides 
are not digressions on things in general. They spring easily from 
the action of the story, and we are not sent clean out of our track 
and then back into it again by two violent jolts. Of course, in 
escaping from the vices or feebleness of ordinary fiction, it was 
not to ex that Mr. Meredith should altogether avoid 
the invention of one or two vices of his own. He is occasional 
obscure in his reflections, carrying his reader too hastily forw 
over stony ose and up steep ascents of Be yey and landing 
him breathless he scarce knows where. lain man has a 
desire, perhaps a weak one, to see the path f which he has 
been ae 6 gt into unfamiliar regions, but Mr. Meredith in- 
considerately argues in seven-league boots. The fault is the 
natural result of one of his chief excellences. He has such a 
complete and personal intimacy with the people of his story, he 
realizes so vividly to himself their characteristics and the etfects 
of the situation upon them, as to forget that the reader of a 
novel knows nothing about the personages who act in it beyond 


* Rhoda Fkming. A Story. By George Meredith. 3 vols. London: 
Tinsley Brothers. 1865, 


has the excellent negative | 
padd 


what the author chooses to tell them. We require to have a very 
great deal told us about a man whose character we are asked to 
understand, when we only know him through the imperfectly 
conducting medium of print. The same vividness of conception 
on the part of the author may perhaps account for the oblique 
way in which the incidents of the story are revealed. We seem 
to be too often introduced to the effect before getting any insight 
into the cause. The author has fully pictured the incident to his 
own mind, and then hastens to consider its consequences upon 
the character whom it concerns, the reader meanwhile vis aa 
wondering what it is all about, and what has hep ned, One or 
two things are scarcely made clear at all. bat Mrs. Lovell 
and Major Waring had done in India, and what was the secret of 
the blood-stained handkerchief, are things only divulged to us 
very dimly, and left vague even to the very end. Obviously it is 
not pleasant to see the play through a film. 

But these passing Hants may well be forgotten in the 
vigorous and impressive painting of the more prominent fi » 28 
well as in the admirable manliness with which Mr. Meredith has 
treated a situation that is commonly made the occasion either of 
sermonizing or of sentimentalism. The author declines to win 
3 ps y either of these favourite and infallible devices. A 
girl who has been seduced is not, to him, a person whom, as an 
artist, it is his business either to preach over or to over. It 
may be the duty of the parson to moralize about the falling away ; 
and, on the other hand, a great many people like to have the woman 
who has committed this particular offence against society written 
about in a tone of gy oo pity and pruriency, a mixture of 
snivelling and sniffing. With all this the artist has nothing to do. 
It is not his part to pass sentence for sins against society, nor to 
surround the sinner with all manner of artificial saintly crowns 
and heavenly haloes. To him the woman who sacrifices herself 
for passion 1s what she is, and no more. Much of her worth 
may survive, or she may be as unworthy after a fall as she was 
before. One must look at her with “ rightful manliness ”—with- 
out “ those false sensations, peculiar to men, concerning the soiled 
purity of women, the lost innocence, the brand of shame upon her, 
which are commonly the foul sentimentalism of such as can be toa 
eager in the chase of corruption when occasion suits, and are 
another side of pruriency, not absolutely foreign to the best of us 
in our youth.” The young man who can look upon them we 
call fallen women with a noble eye is to my mind he that is most 
nobly begotten of the race, and likeliest to be the sire of a noble 
line.” In the same way, the stern sister is drawn without a touch 
of exaggeretion in the direction either of sympathy or caricature. 
Rhoda's conviction that her sister in spite of all appearances is 
married, and her anger with anybody who ventures to hold the 
more probable opinion, are brought out with remarkable truth. 
In the days of their youth she and her sister had accidental occa- 
sion to ponder much on the harshness with which the village had 
treated a luckless gimwho had returned to it with a blemished 
name. ‘They could not fathom the meaning of their father’s 
unkindness, coarseness, and indignation. Why and why? they 
asker. one another blankly. The Scriptures were harsh in one 
part, but was the teaching to continue so after the atonement?” 

hen, in years after, when Dahlia’s name became spotted, “the 
old and deep grievance in her heart as to what men thought of 
women and as to the harshness of men” was strongly stirred up. 
Her intense faith in her sister, and her resolute facing of the sus- 
weg to which men’s mean natures prompted them, furnish the 

ey to the first half of her action in the story. This faith, indeed, 
is the only quality which a Rhoda from being too absqlutely 
cold and passionless to be either truthfully drawn or interesting. 
When the fatal fact is forced upon her, and a chance of i 
is offered to her sister, the instinct which their Hebrew religious 
teaching implants in most —— girls of strong nature impels 
her remorselessly to drive the fallen creature to the only step which 
can set her erect in before the world, though permanent 
wretchedness should be the clear result. She knows that “ it is a 
ox and precious thing to do right,” and this is the one item of 
lief and knowledge to which she holds fast. And even when 
she finds that she has thus inflicted a curse upon her sister, “she 
had still a feeling of the harsh joy peculiar to those who have 
exercised command with a conscious righteousness upon wilful, 
sinful, and errant spirits, and have thwarted the nth ow But 
—by an excellent touch by which the author shows the thorough- 
ness and pliancy of his conception—she tries in vain to console 
herself in reflecting that the doom had been righteously executed 
when the unhappy Dahlia is before her. “ Away from the tragic 
figure in the room, she might have thought so, but the horror in 
the eyes and voice of this awakened Sacrifice struck away the 
port of theoretic justification. Great pity for the poor enmes: 
e, helpless there, and in woman’s worst peril—looking either to 
madness or to death for an escape—drowned her reason in a heavy 
cloud of tears.” 

The weaker sort of novelist generally prides himself amazingly 
on he comme the seri T 
is, he first casts them in a mould, rigidly and unchan 
formed, and they move to and fro on the scene like ma 
of iron propelled in one inevitable direction by interior clock- 
work. But Mr. Meredith is wholly free from this barren and 
enfeebling notion. Rhoda is stern, earnest, of the Hebrew or 
Puritanic complexion. But she is incredulous of her sister's sin 
for all that. Even when it is proved, she has no hard reproaches 
for the sinner. And a confidence in what her creed and custom 
have taught her to look on as the righteous course dges not shut 
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her heart up against with the creature upon whom the 
ighteous course—as is too its wont—has brought unutter- 
e wretchedness. This flexibility of a distinctly drawn charac- 
ter before changing circumstances is an effect which our novelists 
rarely attempt. . Meredith in all his books is particularly fond 
of tracing these variations. He places his personages in a number 
of given situations, and seems as it were to watch, almost for his 
own diversion, the devel of character which ensues. The 
reader is persuaded that the growth of the hero or heroine’s 
nature is spontaneous, though under the influence of surrounding 
things; and this, in its own way, is a very distinct triumph of art. 
In the character of Edward Blancove the author produces the same 
effect of movement, but, as it appears to us, with less success. The 
pivots on which the movement turns are less intelligible and less 
natural. Witty, selfish, half-cynical, to begin with, he is some- 
how overwhelmed bya moral revolution which leaves him devoted, 
and, indeed, on one occasion absolutely pious. The reader may 
complain that nothing through the first volume and a half furnishes 
even a hint that at bottom Edward has the smallest richness of 
nature, and that nothing has happened to uce so sudden a 
development of fine qualities. The ambitious and highly-cultivated 
y man is, we know, apt to react against the impulses both of 
ambition and of intellectual fastidiousness, and, when in the mood, 


to sacrifice prospects and everything else to a yearning for sim- 
plici ans kind of virtuousness. But it is hard = see why 
inability to fathom the depths of Mrs. Lovell’s character should © 
make Edward write to Dahlia :—“ And I, who have sinned against 
my innocent darling, will ask her to pray with me that our future 
may be one, so that I may make to her what she has suffered, 
pas | to the God whom we worship the offence I have committed.” 

Mr. Meredith’s exclusive devotion to play of character would 
seem to lie at the root of what is his chief defect—weakness of | 
construction. His situations hang too loosely together. Provided | 
he can make his characters grow and move, provided he can throw | 


a sufficient variety of light and colour over them, he is compara- | 
tively indifferent. to the close coherence of his incidents, or to 

anything like a compact and finished story. There is unques- 

tionably something exceedingly poor in the popular craving for a 
minute final account of what es of everybody who has | 
figured ever so slightly in the pF A novelist does well to 

refuse to go through a muster-roll of all his characters at the end 
of the third volume, sending all the bad people into misery, and 
rewarding all the good Lace by happy lives ever after. This | 
makes the whole thing so plainly and horribly artificial that we 

cannot expect a writer who claims a place among artists to insti- 
tute this sort of parade. Still, Mr. Meredith leaves us a little too | 
abruptly. It seems as if he had got as much amusement for 
himelf as he wished out of the movements of his characters, and 
then had ceased to take interest in what might become of them. 
The reader may be oned for feeling rather less like an 
Epicurean fod. Mr. Meredith has the art of drawing men and 
women 80 flesh and blood that we naturally have at least a 


human interest in their fate. 
There are in Rhoda some admirably fresh and 
igorous sketches of country life and nature. ‘The father of | 
oda is an excellent specimen of the sturdy British yeoman, 
whose ideas are very few and very simple, but obstinate and 
deep-rooted in ion. He is overwhelmingly grateful, and 
even res , to the man who marries his daughter, though 
he knows him to be a villain; and he insists on her joining | 
her husband, though her yen tos means certain and enduring | 
misery. All this makes us dreadfully angry, but it is uncommonly | 
true to rural nature. The scene at the Pilot Inn, too, is ex- | 
uisitely humorous and truthful. So are the minor characters of | 
Mrs. Sumfit and Master Gammon, the two old farm-servants, The’ 
latter is really inimitable. Dahlia is lying ill up-stairs :— 
Nevertheless, the sight of Master Gammon was like a comforting medicine | 
to all who were in the house. He was Mrs. Sumfit’s clock; he was balm | 
and blessedness in Rhoda’s eyes; Anthony was jealous of him ; the farmer | 


held to him as to a stake in ground ; even Robert, who rallied and tor- | 
mented, and was vexed by him, admitted that he stood some way between 
an example and a warning, and was a study. The grand primeval quality | 
of unchangeableness as exhibited by this old man affected them singularly | 
in their recovery from the storm and the wreck of the hours gone ‘by 3 So | 
much go that they could not divest themselves of the idea that it was a | 
manifestation of power in Master Gammon to show forth undisturbed while | 
were feeling their life shaken in them to the depths. I have never had 
the examining the of a savage ; but 
it seems possible that the immutability of aspect of his little wooden god may | 
sometimes touch him with a similar astounded awe ; even when, and indeed 
especially after, he has thrashed it. Had the old man betrayed his mortality 
in a sign of curiosity to know why the hubbub of trouble had arisen, and 
who was to blame, and what was the story, the effect on them would have 
been diminished. He really seemed granite among the turbulent waves. | 
“Give me Gammon’s life!” was father Fleming’s prayerful interjection ; | 
seeing him come and go, sit at his meals, and sleep and wake in season, all | 
through those tragic hours of suspense, without a question to anybody. Once | 
or twice, when his eye fell upon the doctor, Master Gammon appeared to | 
meditate. | 
Algernon Blancove is a capital study ot the minor rank. “ This 
youth is one 3g Nature’s tom-fools, an elegant young gen- 
tleman outwardly, of the — large class who are — the 
to the philosophic eye still run | 


ines of their tites, 

ild in woods.” However, “the most worthiess creature is most | 
serviceable for examination, when the microscope 1s applied to | 
them [it?], as a simple study of human mechanism.” is sen- | 
tence may be said to be the secret of Mr. Meredith oes | 
It is essentially mi ic, and those who have a sufficiently | 


very well worth reading. Besides this, the story itself is eminently 
interesting—almost too interesting, in fact, to leave us tranq 
enough for the appreciation of the more substantial part. 


HARDY’S MATERIALS OF BRITISH HISTORY.—VOL. II.* 


Or the general character of Mr. Hardy’s work, its singular 
value, and the advantages and disadvantages of the peculiar 
arrangement adopted, we spoke at some —— in reviewing the 
first volume two years and a half ago.t e present volume is 
quite on a level with its predecessor, and the addition of an Index 
to the two volumes makes the use of both of them a much easier 
business than it was before. We hope that certain passages in 
Mr. Hardy’s preface are not to be so strictly construed as to cut us 
off from all hope of seeing his work still further continued. The 
laborious, and as he emphatically calls it, the “ solitary” cha- 
racter of his great undertaking, we can fully unders It is 
with an honest pride that Mr. ly can say— 


The difficulties which have stood in the way of its execution are much 
— than any will anticipate by whom a task of this nature has never 
n attempted. It is true that we possess bibliographical dictionaries like 
‘Tanner’s, of inestimable value to the student. We have, besides, short and 
imperfect lists of English authors, aiming at no more than a popular and not 
always a very accurate summary of the subject ; but I am not aware of 
attempt that has been made, before my time, to piace in the hands of the 
reader a descriptive catalogue of the materials of English history, in which 
those materials should not only be arranged from the earliest period in 
chronological order, but the manuseript authorities for them in all countries 
in the world be accurately described, their place and age ascertained, and 
their authenticity and different degrees of credibility determined. In this 
t my experiment has been a solitary one; and, I may justly say, as 
uous and laborious as it is solitary. I have had to contend not onl 
against my own mistakes and deficiencies, but against the mistakes 
misrepresentations of others. An error in a figure, a hasty assertion, an 
imperfect and erroneous description, have sent me more than once hopelessly 
astray, shaken well ascertained conclusions, and created seruples and hesita- 


, tions which have occupied me hours and days to clear up. [ am not aware 


that I have in any instance consciously shrunk from the toil required for un- 
ravelling such errors, or declined the labour necessary for verifying facts and 
references ; certainly never where I had reason to think that error existed. 
In his preface to his former volume Mr. Hardy entered at some 
length into the general character of the materials for medizval 
history, and many of his remarks were of « high degree of im- 
portance, to which we called attention in our former notice. His 


| present preface is mainly concerned with the writers of the twelfth 


century, from which the digression is easy to the character of the 
twelfth century itself, and to the points of difference between it and 


| earlier times. In this we think that Mr. Hardy deals somewhat 


harshly with those earlier times, though, when he does so, it is 
always by exaggeration of characteristics which really exist, by 
ew too far assertions which are only comparatively true. 

hat some of Mr, Hardy’s particular criticisms have somewhat 
amazed us is nothing wonderful, as no two critics ever yet did 
exactly agree. And of course Mr. Hardy, as a professed biblio- 
grapher, sometimes looks at books from a somewhat different point 
of view from those who value books mainly for what is to be 
learned from them. Mr. Hardy, to our taste, slightly snubs 
Orderic, and altogether unduly exalts William of Malmes- 
bury. Lut this is the natural result of a diferent way 
of looking at the two writers. No one doubts that William 
is much tle better writer of the two. Merely to read 


| William is decidedly the more pleasant process. Indeed, Orderic 


is a writer with whom it is impossible to do more than to 
read pieces here and here. William had probably a greater 
amount of reading, and a greater familiarity with what was going 
on about him in the world in general. His style is what most 
people would call much more elegant, and his materials are 

together with much greater art. That Mr. Hardy, then, be- 


| sides the natural affection of an editor, should deliberately set 


William above Orderic, is in no way wonderful. But set to 
work and use the two writers, not as an editor or a biblio- 


| grapher, but as an historian, and their merits will soon seem to be 


reversed. Take your Orderic, and deal with the whole work as 
Baron Maseres did with a part of it; strike out all that has 
nothing to do with English or Norman history, and what is left 
will be an intelligible chronicle, giving you dates and entering 
into the most lively details about the E dividual actors. Do the 
same by William—strike out his digressions, legends, and other 
irrelevant matter. You will not have to strike out nearl 
so much, but what is left will not be of the same intel- 
ligible and practical character as what is left of Orderic. 

ou will find a much pane pretence at criticism and philosoph. 
but you will not find the same straightforward narrative ; you will 
hardly ever find things told in their right order, you will hard): 
ever find a date, you will find few or none of those simple, na‘ 
touches which make one trust and feel a for the writer. 
Mr. Hardy gives William no more than his due praise when he 
speaks of the extent of his research and the numerous authorities 
to which he refers. These are certainly very remarkable for a 
writer of his*day. But we are amazed when Mr. Hardy goes on 
to say :— 

Little seems to have escaped him, and his skill and judgment in arranging 


his materials keep sueh even pace with his industry, that more information 


* Descroptwe Catatogue o, Tuaterials relating to the Hi of Great 
Britain and Ireland, to the Hind of the Reign of Henry VIE. by Thom 
Vol. IL from .p. 1066 to A.D, 1200. London: 

& Co. 1865. 
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from all the writcrs who preceded him. - 

“ Skill and judgment in ing materials” is the very last 
praise which we should have given to the most confused of all 
writers. Take, for instance, one of the most valuable D y-w of 
William’s work—his narrative of the reign of Althelstan. It shows 
all William’s merits; it is done with great care and with thorough 
love for the subject; it shows that the author must have searched 
for information in every possible — some quarters, it is 
clear, which are no longer accessible to us. But in arrangement 
it is utterly chaotic; everything is out of its place; the story of 
the hero’s birth comes after the narrative of the chief events of his 
reign ; William evidently put down first what he found in one 
authority, then what he found in another, without the least at- 
tempt to fuse them into a connected narrative. Orderic might, on 
the eve of the battle of Brunanburh, have gone off into a hundred 
pages about the creation of the world; but strike out the —_. 
sion, and you would get a real narrative with dates, which Willi 

Again, we are not sure that Mr. es quite 
Henry of Huntingdon. He says:— . . 

Besides the authorities assigned for the period during which his matter is 
avowedly derived from earlier writers, there are eatin passages of his work 
which cannot be traced to any known source; and it must be confessed 
that some of them have at least the appearance of great amplification, if 
not of pure invention. 

We feel sure that Henry had materials before him which are now 
lost. In many cases they may have been only ballads and legends, 
but even ballads and legends have their value, if they are kept in 
their proper places. And sometimes Henry shows real criticism, 
at least as good as any in William of Malmesbury. For instance, 
he gives a marked tribute of praise to the unfortunate Ki 
Eadwig, on whom the monastic party had poured out all their 
ee m Eadwig’s days to Henry’s. Compare Henry’s account 

that reign with that of William. It cannot be.mere ignorance 
on Henry’s part of the charges brought against Eadwig; it can 
hardly be mere caprice. It can be solling ut a deliberate opinion 
formed on some critical grounds or other. Henry had before him 
the Chronicle, which on this matter is simply colourless. Had he 
had any ballads or tales from the anti-monastic party, <a 
Eadwig, just as the minstrels, the enemies of the monks, di 
they could to run down the great monastic hero Eadgar ? 

ut where we are‘most inclined to pick a serious quarrel with 
Mr. Hardy is where he deals with the Chronicle and with those 

before the Norman Conquest of which it is the truest record. 

Wo mest give the passage in full, long as it is:— 

The Anglo-Saxon never rose above local attachments ; his own soil, his 
own parish, his own saint were sufficient for him, and he sought no further. 
His writings were like himself. With the exception of Beda, and perhaps of 
Alfred, there is no Anglo-Saxon author who exhibits any interest for what 
was or had been going on in Christendom beyond the narrow range of his 
own experience. He had no sense of a common 3 no value 
for things removed from himself and his own immediate observation ; even 
that intense attraction which Rome, as the visible representative of the 
ow once exercised over his imagination, had ceased to stimulate him. The 

istory of the Anglo-Saxon from the time of King Alfred to the Norman 
‘Conquest is little else than the history of disorganization, degeneracy, and 
decay. On any other theory it -would be impossible to explain how a 

ple who had spent more than two centuries in masteri unwarlike 
tons should in less than two years have been so —- ly overawed by 
a handful of Normans as never to attempt to rise an 

their conquerors. The noble and the gentle, swept into one undistinguished 
serfdom with their slaves, were content like submissive bondsmen to till 
the land they had occupied before as masters. Therefore, that the Anglo- 
Saxon, already sunk before the Conquest into the lowest stage of feebleness, 
should never recover his independence after the Conquest will scarcely 
appear remarkable. He bowed his head without resistance to a stronger 
and more energetic race. But that a people so given to song as the 
oa so attached to their native soil, to their hereditary traditions, 
to old masters and customs, should have left no behind them to 
indicate their feelings under the change, that they should have apparently 
ueed not a single to comfort the heart of his contempo on the 
of their national liberty, is indeed astonishing, and can only be accounted 
for on the supposition that they had sunk more deeply than the Welsh they 
had once conquered, and more deeply than our national complacency is in 
general willing to admit. The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, it is true, struggles 
on to the reign of Stephen, when the last remnant of lo-Saxon dis- 
; but it dies out from sheer exhaustion, without ibiting a spark 

that poetic fervour which sometimes breaks out in its earlier portions. 
We have no hesitation in saying that every line of this is unjust. 
The Chronicle alone refutes Hardy The con- 
stant and accurate notices of the affairs of the tinent ‘are 
utterly inconsistent with the idea that the English, say of the 
tenth century, were wholly indifferent to all that out of 
their own i If any man wants a clear account of the parti- 
tion of the Carolingian Empire, he cannot find it more ly set 
the for the year 887. 

t position, not o Alfred, but of princes li 
Offa. before ‘him end of Aithelstan ster im, is utterly inconsistent 
with Mr. Hardy’s description. Of course, after the Conquest, 
when the King of England was also one of the most powerful 
princes in France, Eng. had far more to do with Continental 
t deal more, in short, than was good for her. When 
: ization, , and deeay,” he 
seems to put out of sight the long struggle with the Danes, which 


‘was enough to wear out any nation, and which mo doubt did 
ereby pave the for the Norman. 


that le, to @ great extent by the means of that 


about. 
among 


rid themselves of | F 


different of England in the immediately before the 
Conquest, and they fancy that England was getting more disunited 
than it had been at some unknown earlier time. They are struck, 
for instance, with the independent action of the Northumbrians 
and their Earls, and they forget how short a Ng poy since 
Northumberland had had independent ap . was King 
of the West-Saxons, with a supremacy which mere fy 
beyond Mercia; Edward the Confessor was King of English 
and over-lord of all Britain. What oy seein, has Mr. 
Hardy for ing the Britons “ unwarlike ” can he 
mean by so wild an assertion that, after the Conquest, the 
“noble and gentle” of England were “swept into undistin- 
guished serfdom”? Domesday alone proclaims in every page 
that multitudes of lishmen still remained landowners. It 
is hardly worth disputing about a mere question of date, but 
it is utterly inaccurate to say that the English never attem 
to rise against their conquerors after the two years. 
Chronicle, according to Mr. Hardy, ceases after the Conquest to 
show the poetic fervour which sometimes breaks out in its earlier 
portions. This is partly true, though it is not in the earlier 
rtions of the Chronicle that this poetic fervour breaks forth. 
he first poetical entry is under A®thelstan, the last is certainly 
under William the Conqueror. And why? Because in the later 
rtions of the Chronicle, instead of » We get our 
examples of elevated The writers of the tenth 
century could not describe the fight of Brunanburh or pour forth 
the praises of in any form but that of verse. writers 
of the eleventh twelfth centuries could write those wonderful 
prose descriptions of the character of the Conqueror and of the 
miseries of the reign of ap a stand alone in European 
literature. In some diluted shape or other, every child knows 
them. Mr. Hardy sees nothing in them but utter exhaustion ! 
Mr. Hardy’s utter misconception of these times shows the wide 
difference between knowing about books and being able to use 
the substance of those boo He has been unluckily tempted 
into a field which he would have done more wisely to leave to 
some of his colleagues ; but this in no way affects the value of his 
labours in his own proper line. The work is a standard work, the 
result of a whole life of well-applied which probably 
book “Me. Head man in England could have produced. About 


his first volume, at p. 57 
ws that he li 
tenth century, and refutes the error of those who placed him a 
hundred years later. Yet, in vol. ii. p. 65, we read, “the date of 
death but it hoes glazed the year 
1090.” In showing the spuriousness of Ingulf, Mr. Hardy makes 
the following odd remark:— ~ 
At p. 82 he says that the name of Philip is very general among the 


we suppose it must mean, “who now reigns,” the fo: has 


Mr, among his colleagues, is bound to 
stand by them as far as he can; but Mr. Williams ab Ithel is some- 
times too much for him. He confesses that Mr. Williams’ reasoning 


Mr. Williams ab Ithel reprinted Mr. Aneurin Owen's text in the “ Monu- 
tdvantage a having the portion wot printa the" Monument,” which 
Vv: “ ” whi 

had ‘been . A. Owen, as well numerous papers 

On the other hand, we think we di in one or two places, an 


The from the to the ‘1117, with two continuati: 
portion year 1117, ona, 


About the tion of the text we can only say that Mr. Thorpe’s 
the ‘Monumenta were published in the same year, 


| 
| 
an | 
when he ventures into the field of history a that we have any 
ground of omen. To know the place date of any manu- 
script of the Chronicle, who wrote it, who has used it in earlier or 
in later times, to know anything, in short, about the book itself, 
there is no one to whom we should 2 nen Se 
But, as we have all along suspected, this perfect bibliographi 
knowledge in no way tends to strengthen the strictly historical 
faculties; it rather tends to stifle them. 
There are a few points of detail which must be pointed out. In 
| 
a8 Philip “A 
2and Aug. 1166, it hat, this mast Bove been written 
after that year. 
What has Philip Augustus to do with the matter? His father was 
not Henry, but Louis. The persons meant are of course Henry 
the First and his son Philip the First in the century before. The 
: way in which this passage really shows the spuriousness of the 
book is the assertion that Philip was a very common name in 
— France, which it certainly was in the fifteenth century, and cer- 
tainly was not in the eleventh. Also, if “‘mod6 regnat ” means, as 
the book pretends to have been written. 
- note is full of meaning to the initiated :— ¥ug 
Thorpe for the English Historical Society, . In this edition all the 
to — 450 has been but the no 
allusion to that fact in his preface. From the year 450 to the Norman 
Conquest, he has adopted Mr. Petrie’s text in the “ Monumenta.” 
Petrie’s text. As to the omission of the matter before 450, it 
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could have served no earthly to print it, and Mr. Thorpe 
does mention the omission in his Preface. His words are :— 

The work compiled by Marianus, into which Florence inserted his chronicle 
of English affairs, is a eral chronicle from the creation of the world to his 
own times [1028-1086]... .. The events relating to Britain and Ireland 
to be found in Marianus are neither numerous nor important. All those 
subsequent to the landing of the Germanic tribes under Hengest and Horsa 
[A.D. 449], the period from which the edition dates its commencement, 
will be found inserted in the text of Florence, according to the order of time. 

One thing strikes us forcibly when we look through the latter part 
of this volume—the gigantic mass of matter, edited and unedited, 
relating to the controversy between Henry the Second and Thomas 
of Canterbury. We ask again, when will the Master of the Rolls 
let us have a rational edition of these writings by some competent 
scholar? The old excuse was that they were printed already, and 
that the rule of the series was to print only what was already un- 

ublished. As this rule has now been several times—most wisely 
in most cases—broken through, there is no longer any excuse for 
condemning students of the history of the twelfth century to toil 
on with the blundering productions of Dr. Giles, 


MADAGASCAR AND ITS PEOPLE.* 


M:: M‘LEOD gives us in the present volume, which he 
dedicates to the Earl -of Clarendon, an outline of the 
incidents which have signalized the connexion of Madagascar with 
the fortunes of Europe, from the middle of the sixteenth century 
down to the latest coup d'état of 1863, and the subsequent 
accession of Queen Rabodo. We shall confine our present 
notice to the historical portion of his labours, since, although he 
deserves our thanks for gathering into a narrow compass a consider- 
able amount of to phical information which is probably 
otherwise only to be found broadcast over the works of a score of 
different authors, is drawback of being a 
compilation, a tly uncheck the writer’s own ex 
Mr. M Leod, as the title- informs us, resided Tor 
some time at Mozambique as British Consul, but we do not 
infer that he ever visited Madagascar; and although it is only fair 
to say that he makes no pretensions to originality, and is honest 
enough in referring to the sources from which he borrows his 
materials, his book lacks the weight which would have attached 
to it had its author been in a condition either to furnish original 
information on his own part, or to verify the statements of others 
by the result of his personal experience. 

From the prelimimary chapters devoted to the earlier settle- 
ments of Madagascar we collect that the Portuguese were the first 
to make acquaintance with the great island the existence of 
which Mareo Polo had announced to Europe on hearsay evidence 
at the close of the fifteenth century. Pedro de Covilham had 
visited it in me as did Diaz, Vasco di Gama, and Suarez at a 
later period; but it was not until 1548 that a Portuguese settle- 
ment was effected at Ause aux Gallions, which terminated with 
the murder of Macinorbé the Governor, and the majority of. his 
comrades, by the natives. The French fared little better a century 
later. The first of their two East India Companies—under the 
direct patronage of Cardinal Richelieu, who was fully alive to 
the importance of Ma ar as the master-key of Eastern 
commerce—broke down under financial mismanagement. The 
second, promoted by Mazarin, and organized under the personal 
superintendence of Jean Baptiste Colbert, ended in 1672 in a 

eral massacre of those associated in it, by the native idol- 
eepers, at Fort Dauphin, the head-quarters of the French. 

A hundred years had elapsed from the massacre at Fort Dauphin 
when the occupation of France was renewed under Maurice 
Beniowski, on whose remarkable career Mr. M‘Leod dwells at 
some length. The adventurer in question was a Polish exile, who, 
after effecting his escape from hatka to Mauritius with 
the daughter of the Russian Governor, his gaoler, contrived to 
obtain the sanction of the French Government, through the Duc 
d’Aguillon, to the establishment of a trading colony in Mada- 

. The energy with which he commenced operations may 
be inferred from his completion of a canal fitteen hundred 
toises in length, in four days, by the a of six thousand 
natives. The supplies on which he and his party depended were 
cut ofi through the jealousy of the Governor of the Isle of France; 
but Beniowski for three years not only maintained his position 
unde; sore di ent, but so completely won the respect of 
the islanders that they elected him their King, the women 
taking an oath of allegiance to Madame Beniowski. After 
establishing the constitution of the island on a liberal basis, 
the first act of the new Sovereign was to improve his commercial 
relations by a visit to France. All he gained by his journey was 
a sword of honour from the French Government, and the 
acquaintance of Benjamin Franklin, whom he chanced to 
meet in rcial went 
a-begging. ce, Austria, an and successively rejected 
his akon and the only sympathy he os able to enlist — that 
of the Americans, who contributed material aid to his proposed 

tions. Like that of most other adventurers in M 7 

e sequel to his career was a tragical one. After an absence of 
eight years he found his subjects unshaken in their loyalty, but 
within a twelvemonth of his return he was attacked in the strong- 
hold of Mauritiana by an expedition from the Isle of France, and 


* Madagascar und its People. By Lyons M¢  F.R.G.S. London : 
Longmans & Co. 1865. 


fell in the struggle, outnumbered by odds of something like twenty 
to one. 

With the death of Beniowski, Madagascar sank into a mere 
depét of pry the Isle of France. The settlement of the 
French on the Eastern coast gradually dwindled down to Tamatave 
and Foulepoint, and these were ultimately transferred to England, 
in 1810, as dependencies of Mauritius. The island meanwhile 
underwent the internal crisis which forms the key to its subsequent 
history. The Hovas, a race who ap to combine the warlike 
tendencies of the Sikh with the commercial instinct of the Hindoo, 
had beaten their rivals the Sacalaves, and the Hova chief Diam- 
—_ was, in 1810, succeeded by Radama I., who eventually 

came the acknowledged Sovereign of the entire island and its 
twenty-two provinces. The line of policy adopted on this occasion 
by Sir Robert Farquhar, as the representative of England, appears 
to have been eminently judicious. In opposition to the French 

tem of pitting each independent chieftain against his neighbour, 

ir Robert exerted the whole influence of his country in favour of 
the new Sovereign. The abolition of the slave trade, and the 
admission of missionaries to Antanarivo, the capital, were among 
the first fruits of Radama’s goodwill to England; and these paved 
the way for the translation of the Bible into the native tongue, 


with such minor reforms as the repression of infanticide, and - 


the discontinuance of the “tangia,” or ordeal of poison water. 
King Radama, of whose character Mr. M‘Leod gives us an 
elaborate outline on the authority of a native biographer, broke 
down under the. unbridled sensuality which formed the weak 
point of a strong but savage nature. His death, and the accession 
of Ranoyolona, one of his eleven wives, at cnce paralysed the 
reforms effected by English influence, and led to a series of 
unsuccessful efforts on the part of France to establish a protectorate 
of the island. The concessions of Radama were revoked, and 
their revocation was followed by the withdrawal of missionaries, 
and by fresh impediments to commerce—evils which were aggre 
vated by the futile attack of the English and French on the Hova 
forts at Tamatave, where the native garrison succeeded in repulsing 
the storming party of the allies. 

We have some interesting details of the persecution of the 
native Christians, which assumed a chronic form on the retire- 
ment of the missionaries in 1836, and attained its crisis in 1849. 
The sincerity of the converts fairly withstood the test of a form of 
martyrdom peculiarly calculated to shake their constancy. They 
were taken to the place of execution, a granite precipice 150 feet 
high, called “ Ariparimarina,” or the place of hurling down :— 

A rope was then firmly tied round the body of each, and, one by one, 
fourteen of them were lowered a little way over the precipice. While in 
this position, and when it was hoped by their persecutors that their courage 
would fail, the executioner, holding a knife in his hand, stood waiting for 
the command of the officer to cut the rope. Then for the last time the 
question was addressed to them, “ Will you cease to pray?” But the only 
answer returned was the emphatic “ No.” Upon this the signal was given, 
the rope was cut, and in another moment the mangled and bleeding body 
lay upon the rocks below. 

Mr. M‘Leod is an indefatigable borrower, and transcribes his 
account of Prince Rakoto’s insurrection against his mother, Queen 
Ranoyolona, from the narrative of Madame Ida Pfeiffer, who 
accompanied the Jesuit mission to ar, and was an eye- 
witness of the events which she relates. On the renewal of com- 
mercial relations with Madagascar, in 1853, Lord Clarendon and 
M. Walewski lost no time in defining, on behalf of their 
tive Governments, the terms which were to regulate their future 
intercourse with the island. Both countries were pledged to act 
under a species of self-denying ordinance, but their entente cordiale 
was shortly afterwards ideinteesd by the introduction of a certain 
Mr. Lambert to the Court of M ar, through the agency of 
the Queen’s factotum, M. Laborde. Lambert’s intrigues for the 
establishment of a French protectorate were foiled by the good 
faith of the French Government. His p 1 with reference to 
the subject was at once frankly referred to Lord Clarendon, who 
declined to co-operate in the matter; and Lambert consoled himself 
for his failure by the large concessions he had obtained from Prince 
Rakoto, which included the monopoly of working the mines of Mada- 
gascar, the choice of any unoccupied lands for cultivation, together 
with the rights of makingroads and of coining money with a royal 
effigy. The hope of getting these concessions ratified on the Prince’s 
accession to the throne induced Lambert to instigate the revolt 
against the Queen-Mother. The native Christians appear to have 
been — implicated in this plot, and the Jesuit mission were 
at least fully cognisant of it. Madame Ida Pfeifier’s account of the 

d'état which followed is too long for quotation, but the 
attempt proved an entire failure, since Ranovolona was fully aware 
both of the conspiracy and of her own strength to meet it. Her 
sole anxiety was for her rebellious son. His life was spared; not 
so those of the Christians who, less fortunate than their brethren, 
were unable to effect their escape to the mountains and forests. 
Lambert and Laborde were allowed to depart, nominally free, but 
in ar to be detained in the malaria of the jungles and swamps, 
where the malignant fever of the country proved a Nemesis to 
which Madame Ida Pfeitier herself fell a victim shortly after 
reaching Europe. 

Ranovolona was gathered to her fathers after a reign of thirty- 
three years, and ‘oto, as the posthumous child of Radama [., 
succeeded her under the title of Radama II. The début of the 
new monarch was a promising one. Not only were all restrictions 
on foreigners and commerce abolished, but every one was declared 
free to worship according to the dictates of his conscience. The 
joy of the Christians was, as the event showed, somewhat pre- 
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done before him; and, meanwhile, the idol-keepers were not slow 
to take advantage of a conjuncture most favourable to their in- 
fluence. Their efforts to oust the Christians were seconded by 
one of those strange mental epidemics which recur from time to 
time in the world’s history :— 

It appeared in the capital and the adjacent provinces. The subjects of 
this disease pretended to be unconscious of their actions, being unable to 
refrain from leaping, running, dancing, &c. These persons also saw visions 
and heard voices from the invisible world. One of these visions, seen by 
many, was the ancestors of the King, and the voices they heard announced 


the coming of these ancestors to tell the King what he was to do for the good | 


of the country. Subsequently a voice was brought to him as from his 
ancestors,*to the effect that, if he did not stop “the praying,” some great 
calamity would soon befal him. 

The Christians were on the eve of a persecution probably more 
terrible than that of 1849) when Radama fell in his ap the 
hand of his nobles, notions of Royal absolutism produced 
a crisis somewhat resembling that of England in 1648, and his 
advisers, the Straffords of the situation, fell with him. The reign 
of the deceased monarch was at once d null and void, and, 
with it, his concessions to Mr. Lambert. Under the present 
Queen Rabodo, his wife and successor, Madagascar has been 
refitted with a new Constitution, embodying the principles of a 
limited monarchy and trial by jury in the following terms :—“ The 
word of the Sovereign alone is not to be law; but the nobles and 
heads of the people, with the Sovereign, are to make the law.” 
“No person is to be put to death by the word of the Sovereign 
alone; and no one is to be sentenced to death till twelve men have 
declared such person to be guilty of the crime to which the law 
awards the punishment of death.” Slavery is, however, still 
retained as a domestic institution—a relapse which augurs ill for 
the permanence of other reforms, and s ts the truth of Sir 
James Mackintosh’s aphorism ¢ that constitutions are not made, but 

” 


The rival claims of England and France have, for the present at 
least, been reduced to a matter of abstract speculation by the 
ition of the independence of Mad ar, Which serves as a 
political estoppel to the ambition of either country. This, how- 
ever, does not prevent Mr. M‘Leod from entering on the subject, 
which he discusses in two separate chapters. The settlements of 
France on the Eastern coast were, as he asserts, transferred to 
England by the surrender of Tamatave and Foulepoint. It is, 
however, certain, on the other hand, that since that event the 
French Government have asserted their claim to other settle- 
ments there, alleged to have been occupied by them in the year 
1792, immediately prior to their rupture with England. Mr. 
MLeod tells us that there is no evidence of the existence of any 
such settlements, but then he also tells us, at p. 47, that “ after 
the death of Beniowski, France only held a few ports on the 
East ccast of Mad. , Which in 1810 were confined to Tamatave 
and Foulepoint.” It is, therefore, hardly reasonable to suppose that 
the other French ports whose existence is thus implied could have 
fallen into abeyance in 1792 within the short period of six years 
of Beniowski’s death, and that the claims of France were thus 
altogether unfounded. It would, however, appear, on the autho- 
rity of M. Guillain, which is quoted by Mr. M‘Leod, that France 
has a more formidable lien on the West coast, based on the cession 
of the sovereign rights of those chiefs who had lost them by the 
conquest of the Hovas. This, he adds, France has had the discre- 
tion to enforce by an armed neutrality, rather than by an active 
co-operation which might frustrate ulterior views on the island. 
The entire claims of England were released to Radama I. asa 
premium for his consent to abandon the slave trade. These in- 
cluded not only what had been wrested from France in 1810, but 
also a grant of the important territory which comprehends the 
peninsula and bay of Diego Suarez. How far the resumption of 
these rights on the breach of the contract which formed the consi- 
deration for their surrender would be consistent with political 
morality, may perhaps hereafter become an open question. The 
Constitution of 1863, as has been stated, expressly recognises 
domestic slavery as an existing institution. The rig) t of masters 
to enfranchise or sell their slaves is a provision which, though pro- 
bably restricted in its scope to the transactions of native with 
native, manifestly leaves a dangerous opening for the renewal of 
the slave traffic generally, and for the political complications in- 
cident to such an event. 


TIMBS’S ROMANCE OF LONDON.* 


M: TIMBS is an indefatigable engin and he is also an 
experienced and judicious one. Every one of his many 
readers will know what to expect from the title-page of his latest 
work, He has here given us a farrago of the most varied and 
most amusing matter, the fruits of long and well-directed readi 
among what used to be called the “Ana” of London. The ol 
chroniclers, the historians, the biographers of London and of 
London worthies, have all been laid under contribution. Mr. 
Timbs has sought his extracts from the news-letters of the seven- 
teenth century, the letters and memoirs of the scandal-mongers of 
the last century, and the journals and serial literature of our own 
times. All is fish to his 
persons, or things, so that directly, or indirectly, it can be con- 


* The Romaace of London: Strange Stories, Scenes, and Remarkable 
Persons of the Grek Town. By John Timbs, F.S.A. 3 vols. London: 
I 


mature. Radama II. made shipwreck just as his namesake had ‘nected with London. There is a rough classification of these 


ample and heterogeneous materials under the several heads of “His- 
toric Sketches,” “ Remarkable Duels,” “Notorious Highwaymen,” 
“ Rogueries, Crimes, and Punishments,” “ Love pan Marriage,” 
“Supernatural Stories,” “ Sights, Shows, and Public Amusements,” 
“Strange Adventures an Catastrophes,” and “ Remarkab 
Persons.” Besides which there is that inevitable “ Miscellaneous” 
class which is the torment of all persons in whom the mse A of 
order is developed. It is scarcely possible to review a book of 
this kind. We may give some general idea and some imens 
of its contents, and occasionally correct a mistake, but little more. 
Such a work almost defies criticism. Anyhow, it is fair to say 
that Mr. Timbs will certainly amuse all who consult his pages. 
We doubt whether a more entertaining compilation has ever been 
made for the delectation of Londoners. 

Old London a naturally forms the centre of some of the 
earliest legends of the great city. Here is told the almost certainly 
fabulous story of the covetous ferryman, John Overs, from whose 
savings his daughter is supposed to have founded the great church 
of St. Mary yey on the Southwark side of the river. Here, 
too, is given at length the curious ballad, “ London yee is 
broken down ”—a si piece of meaningless doggrel, which 
Mr. Timbs unduly honours by suggesting that it is “a metrical 
illustration of the connection ai the ‘River Lea and London 
Bridge.” He might at least have told us what pa connec- 
tion, either in the ballad or in his own mind, there is between 
the two. THe calls this a popular nurse’s lay. We suspect 
that it has long ceased to be heard in our nurseries; but we 
can ourselves remember an unsuccessful attempt, at a London 
dinner-party, to piece out the ballad from the recollections 
of the company present. Mr. Timbs describes the old houses 
on the tg and mentions their most celebrated tenants. 
He tells a story of one Baldwin, a haberdasher, who was born in 
the house that was originally the Bridge-chapel, and who, when 
ordered to Chiselhurst for change of air, after living for seventy- 
one years on the bridge, could not sleep at night for want of 
the roaring and rushing sound of the tide through the arches 
below. After noticing some other noted sites in London, including 
Smithfield, Mr. Timbs comes to Crosby Hall, in Bishopsgate 
Street, where the crown was offered in 1483 to Richard III. All 
readers of Shakspeare are familiar with the name of Crosby Place. 
The poet, it iio teak ascertained, was an inhabitant of St. Helen's, 
Bishopsgate, the parish in which this fine old house is situated. 
This interesting building is not so well known to Londoners as it 
ought to be. A place with so many associations—for the famous 
Countess of Peatheche was once its tenant—deserves to be care- 
fully preserved, considering how few historical buildings of that 
early date have come to us uninjured. Another noted ci 
mansion, though of considerably later date—the house of Sir 
Robert Clayton, in Old Jewry—was pulled down only two years 
ago. In this house, where the London Institution had its begin- 
ning, Porson died. It was of late used for the Lord Mayor’s Court 
offices. An equally fine house, built by Alderman ord in 
Soho Square, still exists. This now belongs to the House of 
Charity. Mr. Timbs is mistaken in ape | that its fine chimney- 
awe are still to be found there. We understand that they have 

n recently sold for the benefit of the institution. Last 
year witnessed the destruction by fire of another famous London 
mansion—Savile House, in Leicester Square. We suppose _ 
now the Charing Cross Hotel is finished, the name of Senge 
will be blotted out from the map of London. Discoursing of that 
neighbourhood, Mr. Timbs fails to unravel the mystery of the 
execution of Agnes Lady Hungerford at Tyburn in 1523. We 
see nothing particularly noteworthy, or at least novel enough for 
quotation, in the extracts about the Tower of London. Mr. ‘Timbs 
might have known better, by the way, than to quote, without cor- 
recting it, a description of the gateway of the B ly Tower as 
being ‘‘a noble specimen of the Doric order of Gothic. 

Passing over much agreeable gossip we come to a description of 
the Lord George Gordon riots in 1780. We may here supple- 
ment Mr. Timbs’s narrative with a fact which we remember to 
have heard many years ago from an eye-witness. The mob, on its 
way to destroy Newgate, visited the rectory of St. Anne's, Black- 
friars, on St. Andrew’s Hili, and compelled Mr. Romaine, the 
famous divine, to address them from the steps of his house. 
Readers who are fond of horrors will find plenty of them in the 
records of tortures and executions and duels and murders which 
abound in these volumes. There is a special section devoted to 
famous highwaymen. Here are to be found the histories of Claude 
Duval, of Jemmy Whitney the “ handsome” highwayman, 
M‘Lean the “ fashionable” one, and many others. Among these 
are John Rann, otherwise “Sixteen-string Jack,” and no less a 

rsonage than oo Bishop of Raphoe, who is believed to 
fans been shot at Hounslow Heath by a whom he was 
robbing. This scandalous affair took in 1754. As lateas 1780 
the New Road was infested with highwaymen, and horse patrols 
used to protect the visitors to Sadlers’ Welle Theatre. Accounts are 

iven of the risk there was in going after nightfall to the Marylebone 
Coles, which were not far from the parish church of St. Mary- 
lebone. Still more strange is it to of a mounted highwayman 
in Piccadilly, and of the French mail being robbed in Pall Mall in 
1786. Some people, Mr. Timbs tells us, in those days used to 
take the doubtfal precaution of carrying a purse of bad monvy for 
the special benefit of the footpads. That the “Press Yard” at 
Newgate, of which we always hear in the newspuper accounts of 
executions, derives its name from the fact that it was ihe place 
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‘where Po declining to plead or give evidence were pressed 
to death, is not pacman | Eso Four men were thus oat to 
death at one time, at the did Bailey,in 1651. The last pressing to 
death seems to have taken place in 1770. The last human heads 
impaled on Temple Bar were those of Townley and Fletcher, two 
victims of the rebellion of 1745. It is stated that Samuel 
Rogers, whose death happened in 1856, was probably the last 
survivor who had seen with his own eyes these ghastly relics. 

The section entitled “Love and Marriage” begins with a 
description of Fleet Marri and with numerous quotations 
from the registers of the various yo oe where these scandalous 
practices were pursued. An Act of Parliament in 1754 put an 
end to this abuse, which had lasted some eighty years. The 
Fleet registers, which weigh above a ton, were collected and 
placed in the Bishop of London’s Registry in 1821, but they are 
said to be no longer received in evidence. “ Beau Fielding ” and 
“ Beau Wilson,” whose adventures are here told at length, are 
nese | unknown by name to many readers. But Sir Edward 

alpole, the “Handsome Englishman,” as he was called in Italy, 
and the beautiful Mary Clement, are immortalized in Horace 
Walpole’s Letters. Who can forget Horace’s description of the 
terms on which he lived with his brother Edward? “There is 
nothing in the world,” he writes, “the Baron of Englefield has 
such an aversion for as for his brother.” The story of “ Hand- 
some Tracy ” was also inimitably told by Walpole. 

Mr. Timbs would have done well to give in every case the 
source from which he derives his facts or his quotations. For 
instance, we should be glad to know where he found the legend 
of Kilburn, which he candidly admits to be not authentic. The 
story is not told remarkably well, but the inhabitants of Kilburn 
will be glad to have some romantic and tragic association with 
their somewhat tame suburb, A tale of passion and murder, 
and of a blood-red stone “ata place called Saint John’s Wood, 
near Kilburn,” is eminently exciting. It would be satisfactory to 
know that there was good authority for so very readable a legend. 

-Among the more strictly archzological contents of these 
volumes is a reprint of the curious ballad called “The Puisne’s 
Walke about London,” which is assigned by antiquaries to the 
reign of Charles I. It describes a rustic’s astonishment at the 
sights of London. The fee at that time, it seems, for admission 
ee r Abbey was twopence. This is one verse of the 


To see the Tombes was my desire, 
And then to Westminster I went : 
I one twoepence for his hyre, 
‘as the best twoepence yt e’er I spent. 
Discoursing of sedan-chairs, Mr. Timbs might as well have re- 
ferred his readers to the actual specimens of these nearly extinct 
vehicles which are now on view at that most heterogeneous of all 
collections of curiosities, the South Kensington Museum. A quo- 
tation from Massinger’s Bondman, written immediately after the 
first introduction of sedans by the Duke of Buckingham in 1623, 
describes them as being then carried shoulder-high by their 
bearers. But the chairmen had to carry them underhand, 
with the help of so soon a3 1634. It is strange that the 
custom of ing coffins on men’s shoulders still sur- 
vives. more convenient and more becoming way of carrying 
— — is, however, more frequently adopted than it 
to 

The ical notices in these volumes are few. One of the 
most detailed iptions is that of the exact site of the Maryle- 
bone Gardens. These were a most famous place of entertainment, 
from the time of Queen Elizabeth, when the Marylebone Park 
was a celebrated hunting-ground, until 1777, when they were 
finally suppressed. Mr. J. T. Smith, the well-known London 
topographer, is the authority for this description. We learn from 
him that in 1774 the north side of Oxford Street was but newly 
fringed with houses, Newman Street was built, and its residents 
hed a country view northward over undulating hillocks towards 

The Middlesex Hospital was a detached building, 
and two magnificent rows of elms stretched on its eastern side 
towards the fields, Queen Anne Street was but lately built; and 
the whole district northward, between High Street, Marylebone, 
and Tottenham Court Road, was free from houses. The area of 
the actual Gardens is now occupied by Beaumont Street and 
Devonshire Place. 

We have said to show that many a pleasant of 
an hour may be spent over Mr. Timbs’s last work. e have 
already pointed out one or two defects. We will add that there 
is sometimes too much evidence of haste in compiling and in 
writing. And a minute index is much wanted in a work of this 
description. We t more volumes of the same sort from this 
veteran compiler, and we hope he will bear these not unimportant 
points in mind. 


ASCHYLUS, TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH PROSE* 


Dg question has been once or twice mooted, whether a 
metrical version of a Greek or Latin poet is not a feebler 
and less real representation of its original a fairly-executed 
translation in prose. The exigencies, it is urged, of metre and 
rhyme militate against faithfulness. e versifier cannot crowd 
in all that he would. The hapless wight who aspires to stand in 


Translated inio English Prose. By F.A. Paley. Cambridge: 


| the place of Eschylus or Euripides to his unlearned countrymen 
feels the force of the predicament that he is “spatiis inclusus 
| iniquis,” and is the victim of continual prickings of conscience 
| because he has ignored, in translation, some two or three words 
| which enhanced the force of the original. No one of any experi- 
_ ence in comparing the merits of verse translations is so unreason- 
_ able as to expect that he will, t on rare occasions, meet in an 
| English version the full quota of words and ideas which stand in 
_ the Greek or Latin as the matter for translation. If, as Mr. Paley 
_ says, “all translation is a compromise,” especially is this dictum 
_ true of those translations which are fettered by rhyme or metre. 
| On the other hand, given a translation by a capable hand, not into 
_ verse, but into tolerably rhythmical and sonorous pros, and an 
| English reader has a very fair chance of arriving at a correct 
_ estimate of the author translated, because the counterpart of the 
original is scrupulously presented to him in every particular save 
| metre and language. Without unreservedly giving in to this 
_ theory (for there are varieties and degrees of as well as of 
| verse translation, and this is a topic on which it is not safe to deal 
| in universals), we are fain to admit that the work now before us is 
| a weighty and practical argument-on the side of prose, as com- 
pared with the verse of any save masters of the divine art. And 
thus much may. be taken as certain, that a — ? prose 
version stands much nearer on a level with the hig' order of 
verse translations than does the vulgar “crib” with second and 
third rate experiments at turning classical poets into English 
verse. Hence, while it is not to be wished that barrenly-literal 
and cornmonplace translations of such a — as Aischylus should 
get into boys’ hands—whereas there could be no possible harm in 
their os a general notion of the spirit, gist, and argument 
of any particular play from a free version such as that of Blackie, 
or even of Potter—yet, we it is well if the young student has 
free access, in cases of , to"prose translations which com- 
bine the spirit of the original with the observance of its idiom 
and matical constructions, which bring a large acquaintance 
with English literature to bear upon the transfusion of Greek into 
the vernacular language, and which give the drift of an author 
without sacrificing dignity or force of expression. 

We are glad to see Mr. Paley reiterating, in his preface, senti- 
ments which some twenty years back would have been voted 
treason to sound education. ere was not then one teacher in a 
hundred who could be persuaded that aught but unmixed evil 
could come of @ translation, however good, or that there could be 
@ use, as well as an abuse, of such productions. But the com- 
petent editor of Aischylus in the Bibliotheca Classica has rightly 
judged that a translation such as he now puts forth is a desirable 
and a fitting sequel to his previous Commentary. And we hope 
to show incidentally, in reviewing his present pages, that he not 
only enforces or ‘improves in them his elucidations of passages in 
his former work, but also points young scholars the way so to 
translate the grand speeches, the splendid choral odes—nay, even 
the single-line dialogues which need so little to transform them, 
in awkward hands, from the sublime to the ridiculous—that they 
need never risk a descent to bathos, or be found guilty of deroga- 
ting from the dignity of the = masters, in attempts to realize 
their thoughts in an English dress. 

Such readers as are well acquainted with Bohn’s Classical 
Series must have been struck with the difference between some of 
the translations and others. They must have found that some— 

-bare, meagre, and over-literal—descend to the low level of a 
“crib”; while others rise in some measure to the standard of 
poetic prose, and may safely serve the unclassical reader as a fair 
and not unworthy representation of the original. Mr. Paley’s 
ZEschylus, had it a place in that series, would take foremost rank 
among that higher class; and it is to his, and some three or four 
similar translations in prose, that the existence of a question of 
“ Prose v. Verse,” as a medium of conversion of Greek plays into 
English, is — due. In a specimen or two, which we shall 

uote, some pi will be seen of the adequacy of such prose as 
Mr. Paley’s to sustain the dignity of the original; whereas it may 
possibly be found that verse, if not very carefully and considerately 
employed, is apt to lead to suppression of important features, or to 
exaggeration of sentiment running close upon the grotesque. 
Among the choruses of the Agamemnon, with which it struck us 
first to compare the prose of Mr. Paley, there are few finer 
than the of Helen’s going from Lacedw#mon, 
and the effect of it on Menelaus. In Paley’s text the lines are 

ints translation they are rendered as follows :— 


destruction in of a dowry, steps lightly through 
an unholy deed ; the household 
as they spoke thus :—“ O house, O house, and O rulers! O marriage-bed, and 
impress of her who loved her dis- 
ured but not reproaching, perceiving deepest pain she 
seem to rule the house ; the grace of the well-formed statues becomes odious 
to the husband, for through the want of livi: all 


eyes all the marriage charm is 
gone. And mournful fancies present ves in dreams, bringing an un- 
real delight, for unreal is the vision which, when aman sees in fancy pleasing 


There is no fault to find with the language here; no crabbedness 
such as might arise from awkward handling of the Greek, or from 
a word-for-word literalness. We are - indeed, prepared to 
endorse all the readings of Mr. Paley, but when he has: determined 
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his we give him the credit of i ing that text in a 
manner becoming his author and subject. There is no doubt much 
to be said for his reading in 402 dryer’ dgepivay idiv, which 
he explains of the unutterable grief of Menelaus. Scholefield, 
by Linwood, reads dmorog agepivay idtiv, “ | 
eving that he sees that she is gone from a reading an 
interpretation which still refers to Menelaus and hi gm. The 
old ing was ideiy—corrupt, no doubt, and 
difficult to correct and set to rights. And there is possibly some- 
thing in the my or that to apply the words to Helen is to 


re t her as ing the very opposite to the description just 
fore given of her. But there may be a lapse of time rae 
“She dared unholy deeds,” and “stepped lightly through 


the doors,” but in the voyage (“pastor cum traheret per freta 
navibus”’), or in the strange home, and amidst its troubles and 
realities, she may be conceived of as this passage describes her, if 
we regard it as referring to Helen—the silent image of a 
too late repentance. So Conington, we are glad to see, views it :— 
She stands in silence, scorned, yet unrebuking, 
Most sweetly, sorrowfully looking, 
Of brides that have from wedlock fled. 
Anstice, Blackie, and most verse-translators, however, are against 
this view. But there is one other point in the quoted 
where we go entirely with Mr. Paley, as against those who are at 
issue with him. It is about the meaning and application of the 
words édupdrwy iv adynviaig, (409), which this version 
soundly renders, “for through the want of living eyes.” There 
is, indeed, an interpretation which makes the meaning to be, 
“when his a long for some lost object ;” but it is best, both 
in sense poetry, to apply the words to the “lack of living 
lustre ” Ge ee of Ie n’s statue, all that is left of her. 
ice, in hi poetry, hits this in an alternative ren- 
The dull cold stone can ill supply 
The living richness of her eye. 

And he happily quotes Leontes’ criticism of the supposed statue of 
Hermione in the Winter's Tale : — 
The fixture of her eye has motion in 

As we were necnedl by art. . 
Professor Blackie, indeed, appears to espouse the other view, but 
we are not sorry to have consulted his oracle in this behalf, be- 
cause, if we come away without a favourable response, at least we 
have off a ma: the dangers of 
sinking in ,»’ which a translation into self- i 
And the statued forms, that look from their seats 


Indeed, the process of dilution which Greek poetry in 
the course of translation into English verse is, in sealed 
very wasteful of much that is refined, essential, characteristic. 
Earlier in the Agamemnon there is a short sentence or two of a 
chorus (76-82 6 re yap veapéc—adaive) in which the whole force 
and proper sequence depends on nice exactitude of i 
Paley preserves in prose the points that are essential to the clear- 
ness of sense : —- 

For as the r that holds sway within the breast is to 
when the leaf is getting sered, goes his way on three feet, and with 
no more of Ares in him than a boy, he flits to and fro like a vision of the 


There is here a plain marking of the connexion of one clause with 
another in the icles, re re, a8, 80, fully brought out in the prose 
translation. e miss this clearness in Blackie’s version (p. 16), 
partly through the mistiness of verse, and —— as it seems, 
through a license of vagueness. Before leavi Agamemnon, 
an illustration of the way in which words of some 

fall through in verse translations may be borrowed from the 
famous passage which describes the sacrifice of Iphigenia. In 


224-6 we read 
ytpaipag 
aépdny, 
which Paley renders “to summon all their courage and hold her 
aloft, as one would a kid, over the altar, wrapped round in her 
ture.” Here zayri comes out in the 


robes, in pony 
words which we have italicized. Anstice, generally exact as well. 


as poetical, has only the lines 
Like kid they lift her from the 

which ignore the presence of any such Greek as ravri Oupy. 


Blackie here has not indeed omitted all recognition of the words, 
but he takes with apparently, his 
“where prone nt she lies.” Conington 

same view in his translation, © Bod 

To turn to some of Mr. Paley’s versions of iambic passages, 
which are always carefully and justly executed, we discover in 
most of them the commentator with decided views of his own, 
which often cause to be at 
pose, <r ions. For ifficult passage in the 269- 
ao aley) where Orestes, just after discovering Ninostt to 

tra, states the terms and threatenings of an oracle of 

he has done as much as could be done from his point of view. 


the whole difficulty, which is, to treat the whole as a general law, 
ial denunciation. ‘To this end he reads in 271 Sdacré- 
a 


takes gwveiy instead of ipwve for his v. 
opdyra (scil. warepa) as its subject, and mpoopoddc for its object, 
so that a continuous string of infinitives follo bonwy 
elxe, with the exception of a parenthesis (278-281 rd ya 
oxoretviy—rapaoon). Some of this view Mr. Paley 
adopts, but it seems to us that he would have done better 
Co Had he done so, his 
translation of this passage would have more symmetry, and 
would have escaped an awkwardness inseparable from any other 
way of looking at the sense. In an earlier of this play 
he is in more accord the 
essor, who, i opts Paley’s reading, ed ‘sapive for ei 

caonvi in 189, which greatly expedites the sense :—“ Ah, had 
it but the voice, of a friend, like a messenger! then I should not 
thus be swayed to and fro by conflicting thoughts; but i would 
either have ly warned me to reject with loathing this lock,” 
&c. &c. Two or three lines below we are indebted to the notes 
of Mr. Paley’s translation for a conjectural emendation of the 
objectionable roddy 6° Spon, which did not find its way into his 
commentary. i ion is to read woddy adeAgoi, which is 
to a certain extent justified by the adjectival use of the word in 
Soph. Cid, Col. 1262. of Mr, Paley’s skilful 

+ is not n to present samples , 8 ski 
handling of the line-for-line dialogues vhich abound in the tragi 
poets. It will be found that everywhere he divides his attention 
equally between the nly ong | of his English and the due 
a Greek particles. Evenin the coupoi of the Septem 
contra and the Persians (one difficulty in translating 
which consists, says Mr. Paley, “in the fact that there are at least 
twenty words in to express our commonplace ‘alas!’ ’’), the 
to his i 

On the whole, we are disposed to think that the present translation 
is opportune, coming as it does after, and out of, the Commentary, 
and so enabling the author of that Commentary to stereotype, as 
it were, the sense of upon which his mind is made up, 
and to put them clearly and distinctly before students; whilst at 
the same time, in re; to pn 
a locus penitentia, or at any rate “amend his pleadings” and turn 
to account those second thoughts which are sometimes the best, 
The translation deserves the perusal of the honest student, to 
whom its care, exactness, lucidity, and sound judgment cannot 
fail to recommend it. To such it will seem a necessary com; 
is to the of ditlonnry, wilh 
it to save hi ur of grammar or di , it will, we 
forewarn him, prove rather an awkward customer, 


FATHER ARNDT.* 


OUGH the University of Bonn only dates from the present 
Continental seats of learning ; and the tranquil pees 
pleasant little city numbers among its blooming tombs those of 
more than one illustrious dead. There lie—to contine ourselves to 
names of Euro’ reputation—the fathers of German literary 
and historical criticism,August von Schlegel and Barthold Niebuhr. 
And yet it is questionable whether, even before the graves of these 
heroes of the national literature, a German heart thrills with the 
emotion in it by of another Bonn 
Professor, whose title to literary fame is derived from a bundle of 
political pamphlets and half a dozen popular songs. But it is not 
in the churchyard alone that Father Amdt has a memorial at 
Bonn. In the summer of the present year a statue has been 
erected of him, the cost being defrayed by what appears to have 
. been a genuine national subscription. There, facing the river for 
which he spilt so much patriotic ink, stands the bronze image of 
the sturdy little man whose was once so familiar to natives 
and visitors in the Rhenish University. Meanwhile, at the other 
extremity of Germany, on the Pomeranian shore, a second statue 
than threescore years ago, he first set out on his travels through 
the enslaved countries of Europe. 
Emst Moritz Arndt, though neither a 
— towards his memory. Much of his popularity during 
entertains me . Muc i i 
the part of hi if was no doubt due to tho tc 
traordinary vity—a title to po vour on the validit 
whish to Arndt lived 
a month after his ninetieth birthday, the 26th of ber, 1859, 
and we still remember the national rejoicing which lit up the 
hearty old man’s Christmas-tree. His name is also dear to Ger- 
mans on account of the fearless with which in the season of 
the darkest despair he raised his voice for his country’s freedom 
tfulness of self with which he 
w up place and office in order to seek an exile whence his 
iotic cry might still be heard; and of the actual services which 
i ormed for the national cause. 
But the real secret of F t’s ity was, we cannot 
help believing, the typification which his life seemed to offer of 
the doings and suffe of the German nation during a period 


of many and bitter experiences, 
* Ernst Moritz Arndt. Sein Leben und seine Schriften. Von E. 


poet nor a great 
the pious veneration which every true German 


Protessor Coniagton has the merit of suggesting an easy clue to 


Langenberg. Bonn: 1865. 
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' It was some years after Arndt had attained to maturity before he 
realized the situation of Germany—more before he fully made up 
his mind what it was of which she stood in need. When he had 
once recognised, in the expulsion of the foreigner by a national 
rising, the goal of all, even the feeblest, efforts, he adhered to his 
conviction even when hope was hopeless and confidence seemed 
folly. And when at last the victory was gained and Germany 
free, he saw her pass from slavery into a patriarchal despotism ; 
and though the protests which he inte were but vague and 
shadowy, he was made to suffer for them as if they had been 
schemes of revolt and conspiracy. Arndt had to experience all the 
bitterness of the stupid reign of reaction, and yet through all pre- 
served a high heart and an indomitable trust in the future. When 
the nation was seized by the fever of 1848, he was neither too wise 
nor too cautious to avoid the contagion ; he believed, and was dis- 
appointed with the rest. He helped to blow the solemn bubble of 
the Frankfort Parliament, and was one of the Euelpides who laid 
the Imperial crown at the feet of the trembling monarch of the 
“leading” State. Very soon the bubble burst, and the crown 
was returned to the closet; and Arndt retired to his professorial 
chair and study, to publish reminiscences of his life, and renewed 
declarations of his hope in the future. And when he died, full of 
years and honours, every German felt that the nation had lost the 
most vigorous if not the most powerful, one of the most honest if 
not of the ablest, of its representatives. 

One of Arndt’s most devoted admirers, M. Langenberg, has 
thought the erection of the monument at Bonn a suitable oppor- 
tunity for publishing a more elaborate biography than those hich 
previously existed of the political Professor. M. Langenbe 
particularly desires to honour Arndt’s memory as an author, an 
the effort which he has made in consequence does credit, not only 
to the piety, but to the industry of the biographer. The list of 
Arndt’s publications alone fills four pages, and of every single one 
of these writings M. Langenberg favours the reader with an 
analysis—in most cases accompanied by extracts. That his book 
has not swelled to an inordinate size is due to the simple reason 
that one and all of Arndt’s writings are at the same time so 
simple and so slight in character that it is no difficult task to 
furnish a brief is of any one of them. Even the Spirit of the 
Time (Geist Zeit), though designed as a general picture 
of the family of nations, their tendencies and their wants, 
is in reality a series of enthusiastic essays with an obvious 
moral, not underlying, but apparent on the face of all. His 
Writings to and for my Dear Germans are all short and to the 
point; his well-known (and at the same time his latest) book of 
reminiscences of Stein is loosely strung together and pretends to 
no depth of historic a . Subtlety was not a characteristic of 
Arndt’s mind, and woul inde have disqualified him for his calling 
as a political and social preacher to the multitude. But, though M. 
Langenberg’s work may have been easy to himself, it is exceedingly 
wearisome to his readers; and the analysis of Arndt’s writings, 
which are for the most part sufficiently characterized by their titles, 
is so contrived as almost to swamp the central figure, a clear personal 
picture of which should have been the first object of this as of every 
other biography. We must also protest against the semi-patriotic, 
semi-sanctimonious style in which this book is written. We are 
aware that many German writers think it nec to adopt a 
kind of Biblical twang when treating of the literary as well as 
the military heroes of the War of Liberation. For ourselves, we 
are sick of a style which is unpleasant even in connection with 
Joshua and Gideon, and is utterly uncalled-for in the biographies 
of honest old sinners like Marshal Bliicher, and popular politicians 
like Arndt. 

The main events of Arndt’'s life may be easily and rapidly 
enumerated. He was born, in the psalmodic phrase of M. Langen- 
berg, “ four moons behind the Corsican” — i. e. at the close of the 
year 1769. His birthplace was Schoritz, in that part of Pome- 
rania which was still a Swedish province, and his parents belonged 
to the class of small landed proprietors corresponding in a social 
point of view to farmers in this country. He was brought up after 
a sensible and healthy fashion, and to the habits of temperance and 
chastity, as well as a rational love of exercise, early implanted in 
him, his longevity is probably to be attributed. He was educated 
at the gymnasium of Stralsund and the Universities of Greifswald 
and Jena, with a view to the Church—in Germany, as in Scotland, 
the fayourite profession to which ambitious parents of the lower 
classes destine their more promising sons. But young Arndt at the 
last moment shrunk from the somewhat irksome trammels of a 
assy and, instead of settling down into orthodox respecta- 

ility, in the thirtieth year of his age set out to see the world on 
his own account. Two years of travel, chiefly accomplished on 
foot, made him familiar with a great part of Continental Europe, 
and awakened in him first impressions which he was subsequently 
destined to develop into an immutable political creed. In the 
year 1800 he settled as privatdocent at the University of Greifs- 
wald, and six years afterwards was appointed professor eztra- 
ordinarius. An early marriage appeared to add its quieting 
influence to the other circumstances of his lot, and an adequate 
salary, partly paid in wood and peat, satisfied his moderate wants. 
For ten years, interrupted only by travels in Sweden, Arndt re- 
mained as a teacher at his native University. German professors 
are not usually idle, and the following was the scheme of lectures 
proposed by Arndt for a six months’ term :— 

1. Ancient history, from the beginning of all history up to the end of the 
Western Empire, day in 

2. History of all Re and their tendency, four hours per week. 

3. History of the existing political system of Europe from the invasion of 
Charles VIII. of France up tu our own times, four hours per week. ’ 


4 History of Italy, particularly in reference to the rise of modern art and - 


the formation of the m: poli that quarter, four hours 
per week. 


5. He is also ready to read in the Greek language any poet or prose- 
writer who may be preferred. 
In the midst of these labours Arndt commenced his first efforts as a 
political writer. His History of Serfdom in Pomerania and the 
Island of Riigen (1803) made no small sensation in Swedish 
official circles, where it was decried as a dangerous attempt to 
excite discontent among the peasantry; but he found a ani- 
mous protector in the King of Sweden himeelf, who dec that, 
“if the man’s facts were true, his conclusions were just.” In the 
same year he launched his first bolt against Bonapdrte in his 
forgotten poset Germany and Europe, which pe how- 
ever, either to have escaped observation, or to have been sufficiently 
neral in its terms to make suppression appear unnecessary. The 
rst volume of his Spirit of the Time was written in a bolder vein, 
and contained a direct personal attack upon Napoleon, conceived, 
however, with something of historic dignity, and free from petty 
offensiveness. But the mighty conqueror had resolved to put 
down all his literary enemies both t and small, and the bar- 
barous execution of the bookseller Palm of Nurember , who had 
published—not himself composed—a pamphlet on the humiliation 
of Germany in 1806, served as a significant warning for the 
Pomeranian patriot. For three a he lived in voluntary exile 
in Sweden, and when, after a clandestine visit to Berlin, he re- 
turned to his chair at Greifswald, he found his position as pro- 
fessor no longer reconcileable with his avowed championship of 
the oppressed German nationality. In the summer of 1811 he 
obtained his dismissal “‘on account of ill health,” and now his 
active political life commenced. The second volume of his Spirit 
of the Time, published in London in 1809, had boldly avowed 
the necessity of a life-and-death struggle with the French in- 
vaders, and called upon Prussia to take the lead in the effort. 
But that country was reduced to utter subservience to Napoleon ; 
the King had been forced to dismiss Stein and his other patriotic 
counsellors, and Arndt had to travel with false passports, as in an 
enemy’s country. He determined to follow Stein to Russia, and 
there act a  wacd in the t conspi of Europe against her 
oppressor. Stein, as well as the Russian Emperor, welcomed 
eir humble literary ally, who, after a voyage of daily peri 
had reached St. Petersburg. ere he without delay ente: 
upon his task, which was, in the first instance, the composition 
of a series of songs and pamphlets for circulation among the 
Germans in Russia. No fewer than 150,000 Germans were at that 
time serving under the French flag in Russia. Upon these Arndt’s 
written eloquence was to do its work, and an endeavour was at the 
same time to be made to forma German legion in the Russian 
service. Arndt's activity as a publicist during the momentous 
year 1812 was a and helped in a great measure to 
prepare his countrymen for the struggle awaiting them. After the 
campaign had ended in the retreat of the French, Stein, accompanied 
by Arndt, hurried to Kénigsberg, whence the latter sent forth his 
What is the Meaning of Landsturm and Landwehr? It 
ad been written with the view of preparing all classes for the 
decisive step which the King of Prussia took only a few weeks 
afterwards (March 17th, 1813), by calling the whole nation under 
arms. The pamphleteer had done his work, and that of the soldier 
commenced. Arndt, however, continued to accompany the rush of 
the great events which ensued by inspiriting productions of his un- 


wearying pen, among which should not be forgotten his celebrated 


pamphlet—the title of which has been chosen as an inscription 
on his monument at Bonn—The Rhine Germany's River, but not 
Germany's Frontier-line, This timely publication was a favourite 
of its author's, and contains ‘an exposition of the true and false 
doctrine of “natural frontiers” which may be read with interest 
and advantage even in these days. 

After the final establishment of peace, Arndt’s services were 
acknowledged by his appointment as Professor of History at 
the University of Bonn. And now, had he been worldly-wise, he 
would have perceived that the time had come for him to hold his 
tongue. The Prussian Government had no desire to receive the 
political advice of one whom it pps, considered as its nominee ; 
and when the fourth volume of the Spirit of the Time was found 
to contain reflections upon those two pillars of Prussian political 
life, decorations and the police, and moreover to offer a defence 


of the suspected astic societies (Turnvereine), it became time 
to stop the mouth of this irrepressible popular preacher. In 
1819 Arndt’s m and papers were seized, and though he 


was immediately liberated, his papers were made the basis of 
one of the most contemptible “ inquiries ” which have ever dis- 
graced the annals of Prussian law. In 1820 he was suspended 
from his professorship, and in 1821 a “ criminal inquiry” into 
his political dealings commenced. He was accused of participating 
in secret societies, of misleading the youth of the nation, and of 
desiring a re ubtican constitution for Germany. He was never 


convicted and never acquitted. For twenty years he remained — 


suspended from his office, and, when he was reinstated, it was b 

an act of royal grace on the part of the new King, Frederic 

William IV. Arndt had never ceased to assert the justice of his 
cause both by speech and writing; and now, as he says, “at an age 
when wise men quit the professorial chair, I was to recommence 
my labours in it.” The University of Bonn testified her 
joy by electing him rector for the year, and for the rest 
of his life he was left unmolested by his own Government. 
He took part, so far as his age permitted him, in the move- 
ment of 1848, being sent to Frankfort as the deputy of a 
Westphalian city. Here he characterized himself as possessing 
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“a good old German conscience,” but its promptings do not 
appear to have been distinguished by articulateness. The dream 
‘was soon over, and he returned to Bonn to finish his days in 
. One German Government, however, found time before his 
eath to bestow a parting kick upon the national favourite. In 
his volume of reminiscences of Baron Stein, Arndt had indulged 
in reflections upon the Bavarian General Wrede, of whom it can 
only be said that he had, in the Napoleonic times, done his best 
to heighten the unpopularity of the most unpatriotic of German 
governments. A very straightforward description of the ex- 
ploits of the Bavarian General and his troops, and of the treat- 
ment to which they subjected German property, brought upon 
“the writer Arndt” a sentence tn contumaciam to two months’ 
imprisonment, a fine of fifty florins, and costs. Professor Arndt, 
at that time a Knight of the Bavarian Order of Merit, was, how- 
ever, subjected to no further inconvenience by this sentence 
than that of aay ae a speech to the Bonn students, who 
serenaded him by torchlight in honour of his conviction. 
M. Langenberg has furnished us with a mass of extracts from 
Arndt’s poetry, sacred and profane, which he has divided into 
riods with commendable industry. He has, however, given 
imself useless trouble; for every man, woman, and child knows 
by heart the popular songs of Father Arndt, while the rest of his 
poetry, though extremely unobjectionable, is not of a sufficiently 
gnomic character to bear being served up piecemeal. 


LA MAJORITE DE MADEMOISELLE BRIDOT.* 


Br the stories in this volume, like most French novels, 
hinge on one central idea, clearly defined to the author's 
mind, and never for a moment lost sight of by him. However 
slight its consistency, a French work of fiction is seldom without 
a backbone, and it is the presence of that article, as indispensable 
to book as to man, which forms the chief contrast between it 
and the staple English novel. Few out of the multitudinous 
fictions which inundate our libraries even pretend to be held 
together by any one pervading idea or centre of interest. For the 
most part they are constructed on the principle of a jelly, which 
has indeed a certain unity of its own, but of a very loose and 
slippery kind. Like General. Sherman, they go in at one place, 
and no one knows, not even the author himself, where they will 
come out. A French novelist, on the contrary, writes under a 
strong, though self-im » restraint. He cannot diverge from 
the limits which his idée mare prescribes to him; under the 
pressure of its influence he is urged forward, the gulfs 
of episode and irrelevant matter in which the interest of 
the main story is too often plunged, straight to his object. 
The result, as shown in his work, is a compactness of sha 
and a lucidity of arrangement which is wholly wanting in 
English novels as a class. But then he often arrives at his end by 
very absurd means—not, perhaps, so absurd to French notions as 
to our own, but still glaring violations of probability in any pre- 
sumable state of society. if he wants to bring about a certain 
result, and there are two ways of doing this—one easy, natural, 
and lifelike, and the other audaciously and flagrantly improbable— 
he is too apt to choose the latter. He has no notion of a sparing 
use of the horrible and the marvellous, or of employing them only 
so far as the passing exigency of his story may require, and no 
further. Thus, while his forte consists in keeping the object of 
his work from first to last full in the reader’s view, and making 
each stage of it lead up to the conclusion, his choice of machinery 
is often wantonly and gratuitously absurd. It is as F aaya a 
mistake in novel-writing as in ethics to suppose that the end 
justifies the means, The means must be as carefully selected, 
as appropriate, and as amenable to the hypothesis on which the 
whole story proceeds, as the leading idea on which it is based, 
and indeed even more so, since they fill a greater space in the work. 
A novel which reaches its conclusion through a series of extrava- 
gant and spasmodic combinations cannot atone for that defect by 
the peda of its aim or the neatness of its \agaromr-ggses 

The volume under review exhibits both the merit and the de- 
merit which we have pointed out as characteristic of its class. 
La Majorité de Mademoiselle Bridot is founded on the romantic 
resolution of a young heiress to make restitution of the ill-gotten 
wealth bequeathed to her by a miserly father. How she conceives 
the idea, and carries her design into execution, is very prettily 
told, and without any of that redundance of di ion by which, 
in an English novel, the curiosity of the reader is too often 
baulked. Enough is shown both of her father’s character and 
her own to supp y the key to their acts, and with this the author 
is content, wisely abstaining from loading his pages with psycho- 
logical matter which has no direct bearing on the main drift of 
his story. It is too common a practice with novelists to commit 
themselves to an exhaustive analysis, not merely of their ee 
personages, but of a crowd of supernumeraries in whom jt is unfair 
to expect the reader to take much interest. So much, and no 
more, of their nature and motives should be laid bare as will 
suffice to make the part which each plays in the drama intel- 
ligible, unless, indeed, the story be one in which the interest 
wholly turns on photographic delineation of character. Economy 
in the use of his materials is a canon which no writer of fiction 
who has any pretensions to art can afford to disregard. M. Deslys 
shows that he understands this, not only by limiting the dramatis 
persone to the group of persons necessary to the action of his 


Bride. La Fille au Rebouteur. Par 
Charles Deslys. Paris: Hachette et C'. 1865. 


story, but by introducing that view or side of their character onl 
which has reference to it. M. Bridot is simply an old usurer wi 
a pretty hter, who presents that combination of griping 
avarice and doting paternity which is a stock feature on the 
French stage. Paul Vauquelin, as the trustee and guardian 
of the young lady, has plenty of opportunities for expressing 
himself in the lofty strain betitting a leader of the Bar. But 
he gets rather too rhetorical when, in remonstrating with old 
Bridot about his evil practices, he tells him that “in eve 
ruined family, in every decaying nation, in every parricida 
émeute, he has had his share.” e interest of the story is pro- 
perly concentrated on the heroine, whose gradual awakening to a 
owledge of the means by which her inheritance has been ac- 
quired is described with much truth and delicacy of touch. It 
would have been better, however, to make her chivalrous resolu- 
tion to resign it the result of her own sense of justice, untinged 
by any other feeling. As it is, by making her fall in love with an 
artist-count of whose ruin her father had been the cause, the 
author gives a handle for ill-natured critics of her conduct to affirm 
that it was love, not duty, which inspired her self-sacrifice ; or, at 
least, that she acted from mixed motives. The action of Thérese 
would have appeared still more noble and disinterested had there 
been no lover presumably to influence her in adopting a course 
dictated by her conscience. But Raymond de Bussiéres, though 
ina ay point of view a mistake, is a convenient expedient in 
the author’s hand for bringing his story to the required consum- 
mation without impairing the unity of hi design, ¢ e preservation 
of which we have pointed out as the pec merit of most 
French novels. 

The waste of power involved in extravagant and exaggerated 
details, which we have also noticed as their weak point, is no 
less observable here. Why, for instance, should the author go 
out of his way to make the elder Count de Bussiéres commit 
suicide in a highly theatrical manner, when a quiet removal, 
at most, was all that the story required? ‘The ethics of 
suicide propounded in French novels are a curious study; but 
in whatever cate the act of self-slaughter is to in- 
cluded—whether it is to be ed as the only course left 
to the virtuous man in certain contingencies, a defiance hurled 
at the “logic of facts,” or an act intrinsically noble, honourable 
alike to the immediately concerned and to his remote 
descendants—it is clear that, in a work of fiction at least, it should 
be employed, like other great catastrophes, sparingly. Of the 
moral aspect of this particular act of suicide we shall best enable 
our readers to judge by briefly laying before them the circum- 
stances of the case. The Count de Bussiéres had entrusted his 
fortune to M. Bridot, to repair, by speculation, the losses which 
his prodigality had caused. Having failed in his expectations, he 
calls on M. Bridot, and solicits a loan of 50,000 francs, informi 
him that, if he declines to advance the money, he will then an 
there kill himself. The usurer naturally hesitates to part with his 
rae upon which the Count pulls out a pistol, and, remarking 
that he owes his wife and son an expiation for having been the 
cause of their ruin, blows out his own brains. There is some- 
thing whimsical in the obliquity of a moral sense which can 


re the supreme act of cowardice as a heroic self-immolation. 
The Count de Bussiéres, in trying to fix the responsibility 
for his death on 


r M. Bridvt, acted precisely like that 
profligate baker at p taht the other day, who, after killing 
a wife and three or four children, solemnly laid their deaths at 
the door of Lord Palmerston and other great officers of State, 
because they had left his begging letters unnoticed. Nor is this 
unnecessary suicide the only exaggeration of which M. Deslys is 
guilty. It is hardly likely that the same man.should, in quick 
succession, save a young lady from drowning, from a furious bull, 
and from abduction, all which feats are accomplished by Raymond 
with extraordinary ease and rapidity. We may add that the 
share which the Marquis of Bayador takes in the conspiracy 
against Thérése, and his relations with the low ruffians engaged in 
it, are hardly in accordance with the commonly received notion of 
a grandee of Spain. om. 
The second story in this volume is much more idyllic in 
character. It is one of those simple tales of rural life which 
Crabbe might have selected for that minute delineation in 
which he excelled. It turns upen the professional rivalry 
between a country s m and an itinerant bone-setter, whose 
skill in settin fractured. limbs was renowned through the neigh- 
bourhood. The Isabeau family, from father to son, for many gene- 
rations, had followed this a ig when their representative 
was brought into collision with Dr. Jean Cauvain, the kind-hearted 
but irascible officer of health at Honfleur. For some time the 
jealousy hdd smouldered on, the doctor every now and then 
appealing to the law, which forbade the unauthorized practice 
of medicine, to crush his humble rival. In spite of these 
efforts, the vogue of Isabeau continued, his skill and disinterested- 
ness endearing him more and more to the try. At last 
an incident occurred which brought him into serious trouble. 
Yielding to the entreaties of an old soldier, who was being 
treated not very skilfully by Dr. Cauvain for a broken leg, 
he agreed to set the limb, and, in spite of the success of the 
operation, this interference with the practice of a duly licensed 
medical man sealed his doom. He was summoned to Pont 
YEvéque, and condemned to imprisonment. The departure 
of poor Jacques from his beloved farm, and his attempts to cheer 
his daughter by putting on an air of gaiety, and his assurance, 
on her insisting to go with him, that the time will pass merrily 
enough at Pont l’Evéque, are described with much quiet pathos. 
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In prison his health fails, but he firmly refuses to accept 
on condition of discontinuing his calling. At last it is suggested 
that if the medical faculty, and notably Iris enemy, Dr. Cauvain, 
would sign a petition in his behalf, he might obtain his freedom. 
Jacques himself would have spurned the idea of such an applica- | 
tion; so, without his knowledge, his daughter starts for Honfleur 
to implore the intercession of the terrible doctor. On the way 
she stops at a roadside chp to murmur a prayer for success. 
Hither had chance directed the steps of Pascal Cauvain, the — 
doctor’s only son, who her his aid. An unexpected 
catastrophe caused her services to be required in another ca nt whe 
The doctor is thrown from his horse, and badly injured, and when 
Thérése reaches the house, it is to find him stretched on a bed of 
suffering. The daughter of Jacques Isabeau had learnt the simple 
secrets of her father’s craft, and under her skilful management the 


ury is reduced, and thus "the doctor owes his recovery, by a stroke | 
af poetica} justice, to the daughter of the very man whom he had» 


done his best to ruin. The scene in which Pascal, in order to 
hide Thérése from his view, induces his father to have his eyes 
bandaged during the Tete eeaghi and the discovery, when the 
bandage accidentally falls, is ically described, and is just one 
of those situations of which a rock moyelist knows how to make 
the most. 

M. Deslys has evidently taken to enhance the interest of 
his dramas—for dramas on a small scale almost all these novelettes 
are—by preserving that local colouring which adds so much to 
the picturesque effect of a work of fiction. The scenery of the 
Norman coast furnishes him with an appropriate background. 
The humours of a French watering-place, and the simple customs 
of a fishing village, are cleverly sketched. Now and then his 
description of the landscape is somewhat exaggerated. ‘The forest 
of Toucques, for instance, as any one who has visited Trouville 
knows, is an extensive thicket, and nothing more. It is a mistake 
to describe it in language which would a appl = as well to a 
scene in South America or the interior of Ceylon 


ture in the versity of Edinburgh. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, London.—The PROFESSOR- 
of of ‘and LITERATURE has become V; in 
Masson gz the ‘Professorship of Rhetoric and E: 

The the desire to 
made o e ia receiving respecting vacant 
Protessership may ‘be be obtained in yin the of the 

October 12, 1865. CHAS. C. ATKINSON, to the Council. 


HYDE | PARK COLLEGE for “LADIES, 115 Gloucester 


| Benedion Praeger, under Senor Gareta, Street J.B. Chatterton, 

| Mire W. "Hadford, Beq., W. H. D. Howe, Eag., M.a., Signor 
Valietta, W. Moore, ours, A. 


OR November 1. 
pected | The JUNIOR Hate. -T. KM, November 2. 
Prospectuses, containing Terms, &c., may be had on application. 


| COLLEGE.— The VACATION will begin on 


re-assemble for the following Term 

on Jani information tothe Rev. Aaracr Faszr, M.A., Head- 

Master to the Rev. and the Rev. F. R. Daew, M.A., Boarding- 
ouse Masters; or to Henny Avpaica, Keq., Secretary. 


(THE INDIAN and HOME CIVIL SERVICES, Woolwich, 
Sandhurst, and the Line. . CLASSES for Pupils preparing for the above; Terms 
moderate.—Address, Marnemarticus, 14 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, 


PYouN CIVIL SERVICE, WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, 
and THE LINE._Mr. WREN. Christ's College, Cam assisted by the best 
Masters, receives TWELVE. "RESIDENT + College, Cambridge, by the best 
of successful Pupils. Three Vacancies.— Wiltshire House, 8. John's Koad, Brixton. 


OIVEL SERVIOE.—CANDIDATES for the Civil 


List of Teachers, Successful Candidates, References, « hair forwarded on 
| ARMY and CIVIL SERVICE.—The Rev. E. A. CLAYDON 


ives TWELVE PUPILS to Educate tet Competitive Examinations for the Army 
vil successful in Eleven Examinations 


and Civil Ser and has Two Vacancies. He has ptm in 
for Woolwic ddress, 4 Church Terrace, Lee, 5. 


Oy —Mr JAMES R. 
IN iSTRUCTION at at "hie 9 Arundel w. 


Ox ORD EXAMINATIONS.—The Rev. JAMES RUMSEY, 


M.A., Pembroke Co! , Oxford, Rector of Liandough, Cowbridge, Glamergan, 


CViL SERVICE, UNIVERSITY, SCHOLARSHIP, and 
other EXAMINATIONS.A GRADUATE of OXFORD in Double (Classical and 
Mathematical) Honours, late Scholar k:xhibitioner an of his 


vient di Torany of the above.either at hisCambere in Temple, or at his Residence, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return rejected 
communications ; and to this rule we can make no exception, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Recon, ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN (OPERA 


COMPANY, Limited — Gent , Subscribers, Shareholders, Public 
inf COND ASON under the Management of this 

October 2 1, with (for the first time ~ English) 

Meyerbeer’s Grand Opera L’AFRICAINE. — Terms “a Subscription, Tickets, and Pro- 
Reason may be had at the Box Office, w which is open from 


EDWARD MURRAY, Acting Mi 


Northern Rai -—Aduress, Uxon, care of Messrs. 
and other PUBLIC —The Rev. G. F. 

WRIGHT, M. late Fellow of 1. Cambridge, and Senior Assistant- 

Master of Weilli formerly As at Shrewsbury, receives BOYS 

| of Nine Years of and upwards to 5 pared for Admission to the Public Schools, and 

Competition for Open next Quarter commences Uctober 17. — Address, 
| Oversiade, near 

Rev. MANLEY, M.A. tension ian), Grad Graduate in 


ge, receives fort the or Bishops 
ONE VACANCY Ad Cottered Buntingford, Herts. 


M2RNING PREPARATORY CLASS for the SONS of 


lusively), 13 § Street, Portman Square.—This Term com- 
y., October 9. 


HIGH WRANGLER, who has had 


Experience in is desirous of with One or Two PUP: 
in Methometin A. B., care of Mr. Bain, Bookselier, market. 


(GERMAN LANGUAGE.—One ll Two YOUNG GENTLE- 
MEN, wishing to spend some time in 


Germany for the purpose of themeeives 
j in the German Language or other Sciences, will find x a comfartabe Hi ae - in the House of the 
i HAKMS, Vese, near Bremervorde, Kingdon of H. Lodgings, Board, aud 


Me. GERMAN REED’S OPERA DI CAMERA. Two | 


ras: WIDOWS BEWITCHED, and CHING-CHOW-HI. Artistes: 
Madame d'Este Finlayson, Miss Emily Pitt, Mr. Whiffin, 
Mr. J. A. Shaw. (except at Light. 
and Saturday Mon y Mornings, Th ree RO GALLERY OF ILL RATION. {Regent 
Is. an 


ME. 2nd MRS. HOWARD PAUL will sppear in their COMIC 
and MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT, at the Egyptian Hal!, Piceadilly, on Monday 
Stalls "Ares, 2; Gallery, is. Places may be secured at the Box tlice daily trom 


GTODARE. — — THEATRE of MYSTERY, EGYPTIAN | 

October 16, Colonel STODARE will, at his Two Hundredth | 

nation. poeates, the first time, a new Illusion, entitled the SPHYNX, a Mystery; 

the most most marvel! lous discovery ever the Magic’ Art, Also, at each Re resentation, 
Flower. trees, and the Real Ind 


as only performed lonel Stodare. very Ev at hight. 
at Thee. Sculls at Mitchell, Old Bond Street, und Box- office, Bay Stan Hall, | 
2s., and Stalls,3s. ost miraculous.” — Vide Z'imes, April 18, 


| Lessons, £84 per annum. Best Keferences in Engiand can be nm 


DUCATION. — GERMANY. — The British Chaplain at 


scienti order, in E 
‘A MILITARY ENGINEER of gree 


Scientific Branch of the War Department, 
Sandia prepares SLX CANDIDA wit, gent to Parenta, Pupils, and’? 
urst, or iw. 
Military authorities. Address, C. 5., Boddington's Library, Notting 


oe for WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, and 


Nature Science an ‘or Terms and 
Mr. A B.A. Milford House and Sandh Lodge, Abbey Road, St. John’s Wood. 


| ‘AS ~ COMPANION or GOVERNESS. —A LADY wishes to 


ices. Speaks and writes F 


DUBLIN INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1865. 
Under the Special Patronage of Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
One Shilling. 
RAILWAY ARRANGEMENTS. 
and at eater ably Heduoed Hates. principal Railway Stations in England 
Fa full ‘Partieulary see Rai Announcements. 
"HE EXHIBITION of PORTRAIT MIN IATURES, at the 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, will CLOSE on ‘Tuesday, October 3 
By Order of the Lords of the Committee of Council on Paweation. 


ar" LECTURES at the ROYAL SCHOOL of } ca & 
—Professor HUXLEY, F.R.S., will commence a of 
Course, 5s., may be had at the Practical Geolog 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


"8 UNIVERSITY IN IRELAN 
UEEN’S COLLEGE, Galway. FACULTY. of MEDICINE. | 


A MATRICULATION EXAMINATIUN in the Faculty of Medicine will be held on | 


Ovtober 20. 
The Examination for Medical Scholarshi: the Second Thi 
October 19.4 and the Examinations for ot the Third, and and Fourth Yen 
Rie Monday, October 23. 


and copies of the Prespestus, may be bad on application to the | 


By Order of the President, 
September 27, 1865. WILLIAM LUPTON, M.A., Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH. — The SESSION will | 


ovember |, 
Full details as to Classes, 
Medicive, er with the of Arts Diy 


Lonwon, w. 


BREWERY PUPIL.—A BURTON BREWING FIRM has 


vi foi &e. 
‘Terms, &c., on application to Puri, care of Mr. Whitehurst, 


PARTNERSHIP. —A GENTLEMAN of Business talent, with 
City ity Apply, te oly, to D. O., 


REAT MALVERN HYDROPATHIOC SANATORIUM, 


MALVERN on IMPERIAL HOTEL is connected 


of the Malvern 
ive and charming valley scenery of Worcestershire, bound 
others ‘Tariff will bef. forwarded on appiiostion. by the Bredon and 


YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM, Supsroox wean Rich- 


mond Hil De. EDWARD LANE. — D. Edin 

| TENNYSON'S PORTRAIT.—A Large PHOTOGRAPH of 

| softness Drawlag: Price post also in Carte Gc Wiaite 
A. MARION, 8ON, & CO.,22 and 23 Soho Square, W 


GMITH, BECK, & BECK’S New MERCURIAL MAXIMUM 
THERMOMETER—This Ingrumentcaunct be put out of order, and registers the 


wis reatest accuracy. A Description sent free 
Conn CIL MEDAL, 18651.—FIRST-CLASS MEDA 1855.— 
— 1962. The above Medals have been awarded to BECK, 
BECK, who have REMOVED from 6 Coleman 


to Cornhill. C., where they 
Rooms containing large conytpeate of Achromatic Mi 
of and other onan 


have opened elasees Optical, 
and Apparatus.—Catalogues sent on receipt of six pestagestampes. 
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addr 
¥ fluent would be exactly suited to attend a Lady, or Une or Two Pupils, going Abroad tor 
Heu sure. Is cheerful and good-tempered. and much experience Tul 
i 
= 
nity, LAW, 
Edinburgh 
- By Order of the Senatus 
‘September 1965, ALEXA. BMIDH, Secretary af the University, 
4 
> 


